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J-S  1973  Homecoming  Royalty  is  (I.  to  r.)  second  attendant  Vicki  Sue  Fischbach,  queen  Shelley  Ann  Hatch  and  first 
mdant  Mary  Ann  Miller.  Miss  Indian  BYU,  Sandy  Yvette  Nahnokerchee  (not  pictured),  was  also  named  over  the  weekend. 
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1973  royalty  crowned 


WASHINGTON  (AP)  -  The 
Committee  for  Economic 
Development  recommends 
that  college  tuition  rates  be 
more  than  doubled  and  an 
expanded  system  of  student 
aid  be  established. 

The  committee,  a  private 
organization  supported  by 
business  and  industry,  said 
such  action  would  be  one 
means  of  achieving  quality 
education  and  equal 
opportunity. 

It  made  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  a  $400,000  report 
entitled  “The  Management  and 
Financing  of  Colleges,”  issued 
Sunday.  The  report  follows 
the  same  general  direction  of 
the  Nixon  administration,  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  and  the 
College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

The  tuition  proposal  came 
under  fire  immediately  from 
the  National  Student  Lobby 
and  organizations  representing 


public  colleges,  junior  colleges 
and  land-grand  universities. 

Allan  W.  Ostar,  executive 
director  of  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities,  said  it  is  “a 
direct  attack  on  millions  of 
middle-and  lower-income 
American  families.” 

“The  CED  report  appears  to 
express  the  views  of  a  few 
multi-billion-dollar 
corporations  and  affluent 
private  universities,”  he  said. 
“It  does  not  speak  for  millions 
of  students,  for  veterans 
seeking  an  education,  for  labor 
union  and  farm  families,  nor 
for  most  public  colleges  and 
universities.” 

The  104-page  report 
recommends  that  colleges 
improve  their  management  and 
hold  down  costs,  which  have 
risen  at  nearly  twice  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  recent  years,  by 
giving  presidents  more 
authority  and  limiting  tenure 
to  one-half  the  faculty. 


[i  elley  Ann  Hatch,  a 
:omore  majoring  in  Family 
|:ig,  will  reign  as  1973  BYU 
ecoming  Queen,  with 
!  Iidants  Mary  Ann  Miller 
tin  Vicki  Sue  Fischbach. 

lie  Homecoming  royalty 
.  crowned  at  half-time  of 
BYU-Oregon  State  football 
e  Saturday  night.  The 
o«  e  girls  were  chosen  from 
finalists  presented  to  the 
lent  body  for  their  vote 
irsday  and  Friday. 

iiss  Hatch,  daughter  of  Mr. 

Mrs.  Myron  Hatch  of 
rton,  Utah,  was  sponsored 


Ma 
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by  the  International  Ballroom 
Dance  Team. 

Miss  Hatch  who  was  raised 
in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  says  that 
her  family  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  in  her  life. 
They  have  a  very  close 
relationship  and  have  sung 
together  as  a  group  in 
performances.  Her  brother 
Stan  Hatch  escorted  her  at 
halftime. 

When  asked  what  she  felt 
about  the  accusations  that  the 
Homecoming  Queen  contest 
was  just  a  beauty  contest 
judging  things  which  were  only 


skin  deep  she  said  that 
sometimes  that  could  be  true. 

‘‘But  through  this 
experience  I’ve  seen  that  they 
(the  judges)  try  to  look 
deeper.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
see  through  the  things  put 
on,”  she  said. 


Mary  An 
attendant,  is 
the  daughter 
Dale  Miller, 
member  of 
and  teaches 
Miller  was 
brother  St 
r  e  t  u  r  n  e 


n  Miller,  first 
from  Provo  and  is 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Dr.  Miller  is  a 
the  BYU  faculty 
sociology.  Miss 
escorted  by  her 
eve  Miller  who 
d  from  the 


Argentina-South  Mission  last 
Friday. 

Vick  Sue  Fischbach,  a  senior 
majoring  in  Elementary 
Education,  was  sponsored  by 
Samuel  Hall.  Her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Fischbach, 
are  from  Tempe,  Ariz.  Miss 
Fischbach,  who  is  a 
cheerleader,  was  escorted  by 
yell  leader  Rick  Watkins. 

Second  attendant  Miss 
Fischbach  was  a  Cougarette 
for  three  years  and  also  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Youth 
Choir.  She  joined  the  LDS 
church  six  years  ago  along 
with  her  younger  sister. 


Parakiting  accident 
leaves  student  injured 


A  BYU  student  was  in 
satisfactory  condition  in  Utah 
Valley  Hospital  Monday  after 
he  fell  75  feet  in  a  Friday 
evening  parakiting  accident  on 
Y  Mountain. 

Steve  Congdon,  a  senior  in 
Physical  Education  from  San 
Rafael,  Calif.,  suffered  a 
broken  arm,  broken  leg, 
broken  jaw,  two  broken  ribs,  a 
collapsed  lung  and  a  punctured 
eye  in  the  mishap. 

Congdon  had  bought  i  new 


ir  BYU  students 


parakite  (similar  to  a  glider)  a 
week  ago.  He  was  making  his 
third  attempt  of  his  first  day’s 
flying  when  he  stalled  in  flight, 
overcorrected  and  sent  the 
glider  into  a  dive,  according  to 
an  observer. 

Congdon  was  flying  from  a 
point  above  Cedarcrest 
Apartments  to  a  field  near 
Kiwanis  Park. 

His  kite  sustained  only  slight 
damages  according  to  the 
observer. 

Kimball 


Residency  intent  needed  to  vote  stresses  family 


y  R.  BRUCE  LINDSAY 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


YU  students  may  be 
ble  voters  in  local  elections 
t  fall  if  they  can  establish 
ir  intent  to  become 
j  manent  Utah  residents, 
owever,  they  should  be 
ire  of  potential  hazards, 
according  to  Robert  B. 
risen,  Utah  state  deputy 
urney  general,  a  state  law 
" 1  airing  proof  of  residency  in 
—  i  state  for  one  year  and  in 
:  county  for  60  days  was 
llidatcd  last  year.  Three 
eral  judges  permanently 
oined  enforcement  of 
h’s  residency  law,  Hansen 
1. 

Residency  can  now  be 
nonstrated  by  a  driver’s 
inse;  by  real  estate  owned  in 
|ivo;  by  other  property,  such 
a  car  that  is  taxed  and 
istered  locally;  or  by  rent 
d  in  Provo,”  said  Glen 
len,  Provo  City  recorder. 

'his  does  not,  however, 
ow  the  election  open  to  all 
)U  students. 

fit  has  always  been  the  law 
t  for  a  person  to  vote  in 
ih,  he  has  to  be  a  resident 
Utah,”  Hansen  said.  And 
idcncy  assumes  two  things, 
said. 

‘First,  physical  presence, 
at.  isn’t  in  question,” 
nsen  said.  “Second,  does 
;  voter  have  the  subjective 


s’ 


intent  to  remain  in  Utah  after 
his  schooling.” 

A  registrar  cannot  be 
arbitrary  in  refusing  students 
the  right  to  vote,  Hansen  said. 
However,  he  may  reasonably 
require  the  applicant  to  submit 
evidence  of  intent  to  become  a 
permanent  Utah  resident  after 
graduation. 

Hansen  said  such  evidence  as 
outlined  by  the  City 
Recorder’s  office  was  a  valid, 
though  not  statutory, 
indication  of  intent. 

“If  students  are  going  to  be 
residents  here,  that’s  fine  and 
we  want  them  to  vote,”  said 
William  F.  Huish,  Utah  County 
clerk. 

“But  they  should  realize 
that  they  can  have  only  one 
legal  residence.  If  they  register 
here,  they  annul  their  former 
residence,”  he  said. 

Before  deciding  to  vote, 
“students  should  think  of  the 
long-term  implications,”  Huish 
said. 

He  cited  recent  examples  of 
problems  to  students  that  have 
arisen  from  registering  as  local 
voters. 

One  student  lost  a 
scholarship  by  voting  in  Provo. 
By  registering  locally  he  gave 
up  his  home  residence  and 
eligibility  for  that  scholarship 
awarded  in  his  own  state, 
Huish  said. 

Another  student  from 


out-of-state  registered  here  in  a 
recent  election.  Now  this  year, 
when  she  stayed  home  to 
enroll  in  a  state  university,  she 
was  charged  non-resident 
tuition  fees,  Huish  explained. 

A  third  case  cited  by  Huish 
involved  a  Vietnam  veteran 
who  legally  changed  his 
residence  to  Utah  County  by 
voting.  His  home  state 
subsequently  passed  legislation 
awarding  special  benefits  to 
veterans.  However,  as  a 
non-resident,  he  was  ineligible 
as  a  recipient. 

All  the  incorporated  cities 
and  towns  in  Utah  County  will 
hold  elections  Nov.  6.  To  be 
chosen  are  mayor  and 
councilmen  or  members  of 
town  councils,  according  to 
the  form  of  local  government 
in  the  particular  community, 
Huish  said. 

This  is  an  off-year  for 
county  elections  and  no 
county  posts  are  contested,  he 
explained. 

The  Provo  City  Recorders 
Office  reports  that  dates  for 
voter  registration  in  Provo  are 
Oct.  9,  Oct.  16,  and  Oct.  30. 
Registrars  will  be  chosen  in 
Provo’s  55  precincts  and  the 
list  of  registration  locations 
will  be  published  prior  to 
registration  dates,  Olsen  said. 

Provo  voters  will  choose  a 
mayor  and  one  city 
commissioner,  both  for 
four-year  terms.  Filing 


deadline  for  candidates  is  Oct. 
1 .  A  primary  election  will  be 
held  in  Provo  Oct.  23,  Olsen 
said. 

Orem  voters  will  choose  a 
mayor  and  two  city 
councilmen,  all  for  four-year 
terms,  according  to  Lamont 
Royer,  Orem  city  recorder. 

As  a  third-class  city,  Orem, 
by  law,  will  have  no  primary, 
Royer  said.  The  party 
conventions  accomplish  the 
function  of  a  primary.  Persons 
other  than  party  nominees 
wishing  to  run  for  office  may 
petition  the  city  recorder 
directly  with  a  form 
containing  the  required 
number  of  signatures,  Royer 
explained. 

The  list  of  registration 
locations  in  Orem’s  26  voting 
districts  will  be  available 
through  the  county  clerk’s 
office.  Registration  dates  in 
Orem  and  the  rest  of  the 
county  are  Oct.  16  and  Oct. 
30. 


Students  were  urged  not  to 
forsake  or  postpone  the 
blessings  of  temple  marriage  or 
of  having  families  by  President 
Spencer  W.  Kimball  of  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  at  the 
10-Stake  Fireside  Sunday  in 
the  Marriott  Center. 

“Young  people  should  not 
wait  to  marry  until  they’ve 
finished  their  schooling.  I 
know  I  will  receive  some 
criticism  of  that  but  I  still 
believe  it’s  true,”  Pres.  Kimball 
said. 

He  also  counseled  that  when 
a  couple  was  married,  “they 
should  not  wait  for  children.  I 
will  receive  criticism  from  that 
score  also,  I  am  sure  but  I  still 
believe  it’s  true.” 

Pres.  Kimball  stressed  the 
importance  of  being  married  in 
the  temple  as  being  the  only 
way  to  gain  exaltation  and 
eternal  life.  He  quoted  a  study 
taken  in  stakes  of  the  church 
which  showed  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  members  of  the  Church 


were  not  married  in  the 
temple. 

Pres.  Kimball  warned  against 
procrastination  of 
performance  of  the  ordinance 
of  temple  marriage.  There  is 
no  guarantee  that  if  one  dies 
rejecting  the  eternal  union, 
that  he  will  change  and  accpet 
it  when  it  is  done  by  proxy. 

“We  rise  from  the  grave 
much  as  we  lie  down  into  it; 
we  change  little  in  our 
attitudes  and  moods  and 
desires  in  that  period  that  our 
spirit  is  freed  from  our  body.” 
Pres  Kimball  said. 

The  day  will  soon  come 
when  no  one  will  need  to  die 
without  temple  marriage 
because  of  distance.  There  are 
already  13  temples  and  one 
more  under  construction. 
Soon  there  will  be  hundreds  all 
over  the  world,  he  said. 

Man  should  have  two  desires 
says  Pres.  Kimball:  one  to 
become  an  exalted  being  and 
the  other  is  to  have  a  proper 
lasting  and  loving  marriage. 


By  ASSOCIA  TED  PRESS 

Agnew's  career  ruined? 

LOS  ANGELES— Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew,  according  to 
close  associates,  believes  that  even  without  an  indictment  the 
corruption  investigation  involving  him  has  reduced  his  future 
political  prospects  to  “just  about  zero.” 

Following  a  weekend  speech  to  Republican  women,  the  vice 
president  met  privately  with  a  group  of  California  Republican 
officials  and,  according  to  a  spokesman,  told  them  he  believes  his 
political  career  has  been  destroyed  by  the  investigation. 

J.  Marsh  Thomson,  Agnew’s  press  secretary,  said  the  state 
officials  disputed  Agnew’s  view  of  his  political  future.  The  vice 
president,  in  fact,  may  have  drawn  fresh  encouragement  from  the 
GOP  women  waving  banners,  shouting  “We  want  Agnew”  and  in 
some  cases  standing  on  tables  to  cheer  him  as  he  again  declared 
his  innocense  and  accused  the  Justice  Department  of  trying  to 
destroy  him  politically. 


Austria  asked  to  reverse  stand 

JERUSALEM -The  Jewish  Agency  declared  Sunday  that 
Austria  should  go  back  on  its  pledge  to  restrict  facilities  for 
immigrating  Soviet  Jews  and  predicted  the  move  will  encourage 
Arab  terrorism. 

The  Jewish  Agency’s,  a  group  which  runs  one  of  the  Austrian 
transient  camps,  decided  at  a  special  meeting  to  ask  Chancellor 
Bruno  Kreisky  of  Austria  to  reverse  the  promise,  made  in 
response  to  Friday’s  kidnaping  of  an  Austrian  border  guard  and 
three  Soviet  Jews  on  the  way  to  Israel  via  Vienna. 

The  government  called  a  special  session  of  parliament  for  this 
afternoon  to  discuss  the  development  and  its  effect  on  Soviet 
Jewish  immigration.  Israeli  newspapers  denounced  what  they 
called  the  Austrian  “caputulation”  and  compared  it  to  pre-World 
War  II  appeasement  of  Hitler. 


Next  year  for  Hank 

ATLANTA-  Hank  Aaron  got  three  hits  but  missed  his  last 
chance  this  season  to  break  Babe  Ruth’s  home-run  record 
Sunday. 

In  a  game  against  the  Houston  Astros,  Aaron  had  four  tries  at 
Ruth’s  home-run  record  of  714  but  grounded  out  his  last  time  up. 
Aaron  wound  up  this  season  with  a  life-time  record  of  713 
homeruns  and  40  homeruns  for  the  season. 

Aaron’s  three  hits  in  the  game  raised  his  season  batting  average 
to  300.  “It’s  going  to  be  a  long,  cold  winter,”  he  said  following 
the  game. 

Church  literature, 
choir  forum  focus 

and  published  widely  in  their 
specialties  in  the  literature  of 
the  American  West  and  the 
19th  century.  They  are  joint 
authors  of  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  scriptures  currently 
appearing  in  The  New  Era 
magazine.  Together  they  have 
edited  an  anthology  of 
Mormon  literature,  the  first  in 
its  field,  to  be  published  soon 
by  the  BYU  Press. 

The  famous  Danish 
Radiodrengekoret  (Radio 
Boys’  Choir)  will  stop  at  BYU 
on  its  fourth  tour  of  the 
United  States.  The  boys  will 
sing  two  selections,  an 
American  song  and  a  group  of 
Danish  folksongs. 

(See  related  story  on  page 


A  combined  lecture  by  two 
English  professors  and  music 
by  the  famous  Radio  Boys’ 
Choir  of  Denmark  will 
highlight  forum  assembly  at  10 
a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Marriott 
Center. 

“How  Firm  a  Foundation: 
Adventures  in  Mormon 
Literature”  will  be  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Cracroft  and 
Dr.  Neal  E.  Lambert,  associate 
professors  of  English  at  BYU, 
who  will  continue  in  the 
forum  dialogue  an  association 
begun  over  a  decade  ago  when 
they  were  graduate  students  at 
the  University  of  Utah. 

They  will  be  introduced  by 
Dr.  Leonard  Arrington,  LDS 
Church  historian. 

The  professors  have  lectured 


3.) 


Block  Y  traditions  to  continue 


)ress  standard  response 
5 food  this  year,  dean  says 


Response  to  dress  and 
ooming  checks  during 
gistration  has  been  very 
isitive  this  year,  according  to 
assistant  dean  of  Student 
:fe. 

“The  feeling  is  that  the 
rdents  are  more  cooperative 
is  year,”  said  Lyle  Curtis. 
Curtis  outlined  the  results  of 
e  registration  check: 

A  total  of  288  students  were 
opped  for  standards 
olations.  Infractions  were 
■oken  down  into  eight 
tegories:  hair  violations  191 ; 
deburns  42;  mustache  22; 

ard  1  ;  dress  length  20, 
rubby  attire  25;  including 
[itched  and  faded  denims; 
amodest  1;  and  a  final 
itegory,  “other,”  with  two 
uses  involved  male  students 
earing  wigs  to  cover  long 
iir. 

Those  figures  reflect  several 


students  who  were  in  violation 
of  more  than  one  category. 

Some  72  faculty  observers 
assisted  the  Campus  Life 
Committee  during  registration, 
Curtis  explained.  Students  in 
obvious  violation  of  standards 
were  stopped  as  registration 
packets  were  issued. 

The  faculty  observer  would 
then  issue  the  student  a 
violation  slip  and  request  him 
to  report  to  the  standards 
table  for  clearance  while  his 
packet  was  retained  at  the 
pick-up  point. 

At  the  standards  table  a  staff 
member  would  evaluate  the 
student’s  appearance  and 
indicate  what  action  he  should 
take. 

When  the  student  complied, 
standards  would  sign  the  card 
indicating  approval  and 
clearance.  The  student  would 
then  return  the  card  to  the 


packet  pick-up  area  and  be 
allowed  to  proceed  with 
registration. 

Curtis  said  a  list  was  then 
made  of  all  students  in 
violation  for  follow-up  later  in 
the  semester.  Letters  were  sent 
to  teachers  of  students  on  this 
list  asking  them  to  counsel 
with  the  student  if  they  are  in 
continued  violation. 

If  the  student  is  found  to  be 
in  conformity  with  university 
standards,  or  if  he  responds 
positively  to  counsel,  no 
further  action  is  taken,  Curtis 
explained. 

“Most  of  the  288  have  now 
cleared  up  any  problems,”  he 
said.  “If  there  is  10  per  cent  in 
any  one  group  it  would  be 
unusually  high.” 

“Continued  violation  of 
dress  and  grooming  standards 
is  usually  symbolic  of 
something  else,  Curtis  said. 


By  PAMELA  PARK 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  block  Y  is  not  doomed 

Contrary  to  wire  service 
reports,  the  nation’s  largest 
block  letter  will  not  be 
obliterated,  according  to  Sam 
F.  Brewster,  director  of  the 
BYU  Physical  Plant 
Department. 

In  a  news  conference  held 
Friday,  Brewster  and  U.S. 
Forest  Service  representative 
Jerry  Gelock,  from  the 
Pleasant  Grove  Ranger 
District,  briefed  newsmen  on 
their  joint  plans  and 
recommendations  for  the 
future  of  the  block  Y.  These 
plans,  said  Brewster,  include 
maintaining  the  Y  at  its 
existing  size  and  continuing  to 
permit  the  “burning  of  the 
‘Y’  ”  tradition. 

The  ecological  consequences 
of  the  375  foot-high  block 
letter,  stressed  Brewster,  stem 
not  from  the  Y  itself  but  from 
its  great  attraction  to  hikers 
and  off-road  vehicles. 

Paths  offering  a  more  direct 
route  to  the  Y  than  the 
established  service  road  have 
defaced  the  mountain  and  led 
to  more  erosion,  said  Brewster. 

Plans  proposed  by  the 
university  and  the  Forest 
Service  would  prohibit  foot 
and  off-road  vehicular  traffic 
from  leaving  the  service  road. 
“The  city  of  Provo  and  the 
county  already  have 


ordinances  making  departure 
from  the  road  a  disdemeanor, 
but  there  has  been  no 
enforcement  of  the 
ordinance,”  said  Brewster. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent 
unauthorized  vehicles  from 
using  the  service  road  to  the 
letter,  locked  gates  have  been 
installed  three  different  times 
across  the  road.  Each  time  the 
gates  were  pulled  down,  shot 
up,  or  in  one  instance, 
dynamited  by  people  seeking 
vehicular  access  up  the 
mountain,  said  Brewster. 

Speaking  of  the  large 
boulder  which  now  blocks  the 
road  from  all  but  the  smaller 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles, 
Brewster  said,  “I  was  delighted 
when  the  rock  rolled  down. 
It’s  the  best  thing  that  ever 
happened.” 

Once  the  traffic  can  be 
restricted  to  the  service  road, 
erosion-preventing  devices  can 
be  installed,  said  Brewster. 
“We  could  take  care  of  it 
easily,”  he  said. 

Lack  of  rain  and  vegetation 
on  the  mountain  have  always 
been  serious  problems,  he  said. 
Correction  of  these  problems 
might  include  the  installation 
of  a  sprinkler  system  on  the 
mountain  to  encourage  more 
vegetation  growth  and  more 
retaining  walls  to  catch  the  soil 
now  being  washed  down  the 
worn  paths  going  straight 
down  the  mountain,  according 
to  the  joint  recommendations. 
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Joint  plans  by  BYU  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  for  the  future  of  the  block  Y  were  announced  in 
a  news  conference  Friday.  The  mountainside  will  be  protected  and  the  Y  will  be  maintained, 
officials  said. 
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Cfioose  from  finished  portraits 
—  not  proofs!  •  Choice  of 
poses  •  Extra  prints  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  prices  • 
No  obligation  to  buy  additional 
portraits  •  Limit:  one  offer 
per  person,  two  per  family  • 
Child  age  limit:  3  weeks  to  14 
years  •  $1.25  charge  for  each 
additional  person  in  groups. 


Adult  portraits 
$249, 


for  individuals 


Couples,  parents,  grandpar¬ 
ents,  family  groups  welcome. 
Groups  at  $1.25  per  additional 
person. 
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Carol  Lynn  Pearson 


‘‘Before  becoming 
somebody’s  wife,  before 
becoming  somebody’s  mother, 
become  somebody,”  was  the 
message  of  a  lecture  given  by 
LDS  poet  and  playwright 
Carol  Lynn  Pearson. 

Sponsored  by  the  Woman’s 
Office  of  the  ASBYU,  Mrs. 
Pearson  spoke  in  the  Pardoe 
Drama  Theatre  Thursday  on 
the  topic:  “Of  the  Flight  and 
the  Nest.” 

Citing  instances  of 
discrimination  against  women 
before  the  liberation 
movement  began  over  a 
century  ago,  she  said,  “Many 
people  would  like  to  just 
return  to  the  good  old  days 
when  men  were  men  and 
women  were  women,  but  I 
would  suggest  that  there  have 
been  no  good  old  days  for 
women.  Today  is  our  good  old 
days.” 

The  Mormons  have  always 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle  for  equality  of  men  and 
women  she  said.  Joseph  Smith 
began  by  establishing  the 
Relief  Society  and  the  women 
of  Utah  were  among  the  first 
in  the  nation  to  be  afforded 
the  vote. 

Now  that  women  have 
immense  opportunities  for 
fulfillment  they  must  use  it 
wisely,  she  said.  “Just  because 


J  ack  fell  down  the  hill  it 
doesn’t  mean  Jill  has  to  come 
tumbling  after,”  she  quipped. 
Many  important  matter  have 
been  ignored  by  those  in 
power,  she  said,  and  much 
effort  has  been  expended  in 
the  not-so-important,  she  said. 

Women  should  be  able  to 
take  the  credit  and  spotlight 
due  them,  she  said,  but  not  to 
monopolize  the  spotlight.  It 
should  be  taken  when  real 
benefit  has  been  done  and  not 
for  selfish  reasons. 

Stressing  the  importance  of 
a  home  life,  Mrs.  Pearson  said, 
“I  believe  that  the  best-kept 
secret  of  the  whole  liberation 
movement  is  that  motherhood 
is  the  greatest  liberation  that 
can  come  to  the  woman.  There 
is  a  kind  of  character  growth 
that  can  open  up  in  family 
relationships.” 

Preparation  and  personal 
fulfillment  before  marriage 
and  motherhood  is  essential  so 
the  woman  can  be  an  asset  to 
her  husband  and  children,  she 
said.  “To  have  children,  raising 
children  is  about  as  wise  as 
having  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,”  she  said.  “Make 
mothers  more  and  you  will 
make  their  children  more.” 

“It  is  impossible  for  one 
body  to  be  in  the  nest  and  on 
the  wing  at  the  same  time,” 
she  said,  but  not  striving  to  be 
the  best  you  can  be  is  a  sin 
against  the  God  who  gave  you 
your  potentials. 


Foundation 

fellowship 

available 


Applications  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation’s 
graduate  fellowship  program 
must  be  submitted  by  Nov.  26, 
1  9  73,  the  Foundation 
announced. 

Fellowships  will  be  awarded 
for  study  or  work  leading 
toward  a  master’s  or  doctoral 
degree  in  the  mathematical, 
physical,  medical,  biological, 
engineering  and  social  sciences, 
and  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  science.  The 
recipients  will  receive  $3,600 
for  a  12-month  period  with  no 
dependency  allowances. 

Intended  for  students 
commencing  graduate  study, 
new  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  in  the  spring  of  1 974 
for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Receipt  of  the  award  for  the 
second  and  third  years  is 
dependent  on  certification  to 
the  Foundation  by  the 
fellowship  institution  of  the 
student’s  progress  towards  an 
advanced  degree  in  the 
sciences. 

All  applicants  are  required 
to  take  Graduate  Record 
Examinations  to  be  given  on 
Dec.  8,  1973  at  designated 
centers. 

Application  forms  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Fellowship 
Office,  National  Research 
Council,  2101  Constitution 
Ave.,  N.Y.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20418. 


Consulting  planner  cites, 
possible  rights  violation  * 


By  RON  HATCH 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


county 


A  Provo  consulting  planner, 
I.  Dale  Despain,  said  he  has  a 
plan  that  will  prevent  what  he 
fears  may  become  “state 
infringement  of  private 
property  rights.” 

Despain  said  zoning  and 
subdividing  powers  may 
eventually  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  state,  instead  of  local 
government,  under  proposed 
Utah  land-use  planning  laws. 
“I  think  it  is  the  type  of 
legislation  that  if  continued,  as 
it  has  indicated  it  will,  we’re 
going  to  lose  a  lot  of  our 
constitutional  guarantees,” 
said  Despain. 

“What’s  happening  is  that 
some  of  the  bills  proposed 
would  have  the  effect  of 
putting  controls  such  as 
subdividing  and  zoning  in  the 
hands  of  the  state.  Such 
controls  have  traditionally 
been  in  the  hands  of  local 
government,”  the  planner 
adds. 

Despain’s  program  for 
avoiding  this  state  power  pull 
is  an  open-space  study  which 
financially  rewards  landowners 
whenever  zoning  restrictions 
are  imposed.  He  said  unless 
this  rewarding  can  be  done,  he 
doesn’t  believe  that  necessary 
zoning  controls  will  ever  be 


enforced  by  elected 
commissioners. 

His  proposals  include  public 
hearings  and  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  all  county  land 
by  the  State  Tax  Commission. 
The  reappraisal  would  be 
based  strictly  on  the  current 
fair  market  value  of  the  land. 

Despain,  described  by  Utah 
County  Planner  Carl  Johnson 
as  one  of  the  top  planners  in 
Utah,  has  been  involved  in 
land-use  planning  for  over  25 
years.  He  has  prepared 
land-use  plans  for  1  5  of  Utah’s 
29  counties,  two  counties  in 
Arizona  and  three  counties  in 
Idaho. 


H 


Concerning  the  effeep 
open-space  study 
said,  “Perhaps  the 
significant  feature  abc 
program  is  that  it  will  g1 
a  positive  attitude 
land-use  planning,  bee 
will  reward  land 
through  reduced  ta  j 
exchange  for  the  ri 
speculate,  on  their  lan 
by  far  the  greatest  bem 
be  the  preservation 
superior  living  envirc 
and  the  reduction  of 
expenditures  for  unne 
public  services 


Dan  forth 

awards 

offered 


The  planner  notes 
increased  public  inte 
land-use  planning  attri 
to  environmental  issui 
he  said  it’s  here  to  s 
don’t  look  to  see  this  s< 
environmental  kick 
away.  I  think,  if  anyth 
going  to  stay  on  cente  d 
for  some  time,  at  leas 
we’ve  licked  the  problei  111 


Unit  seals  breaks 


TV  camera  spots  sewer  leaks 


By  LaVARR  G.  WEBB 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


A  new  $30,000 
closed-circuit  television  system 
and  sealing  unit  for  discovering 
and  sealing  leaks  in  the 
sanitary  sewer  system  has  been 
purchased  by  Provo  City. 

The  equipment  includes  a 
camera,  a  monitor,  a  video 
recorder  and  a  leak-sealing 
unit.  Housed  in  a  van-type 
truck,  the  equipment  can  be 
quickly  transported  to  any 
area  of  the  city,  according  to 
Dale  V.  Roy  lance,  supervisor 
of  the  Provo  sewer 
maintenance  system. 


Three  Men  needed 


Utilization  of  the  equipment 
requires  three  men,  according 
to  Roylance.  One  man 
operates  the  camera  and  sealer 
units  while  the  other  two 
operate  winches  ins>ide 
manholes.  The  sewer  system 
has  manholes  approximately 
every  500  feet;  said  Roylance. 

A  “jet  machine”  is  first  used 
to  flush  out  sections  of  pipe 
between  manholes.  The  water 
is  forced  into  the  pipe  under 
1,500  pounds  of  pressure.  The 
water  pressure  shoots  a  heavy 
cable  from  one  manhole  to  the 
next  which  in  turn  is 
connected  to  winches  at  both 
ends. 


Four  applicants  will  be 
named  from  BYU  to  compete 
for  the  100  Danforth 
Fellowships  to  be  awarded  in 
March  1974. 

The  fellowships  are  open  to 
all  qualified  persons  of  any 
race,  creed  or  citizenship, 
single  or  married. 

They  must  have  interest  in 
careers  of  teaching  or 
administration  in  college  or 
universities.  Those  who  plan  to 
study  for  Ph.D.  in  any  field  of 
study  pertaining  to  the 
undergraduate  liberal  arts 
curriculum  in  the  United 
States  arc  eligible  for  the 
Fellowships. 

Danforth  Garduate  Fellows 
are  eligible  for  four  years  of 
financial  assistance  with  a 
maximum  annual  living 
stipend  of  $2,025  for  single 
students  and  $2,200  for 
married  Fellows  for  the 
academic  year,  plus 
dependency  allowances. 

Applicants  must  be  under  35 
years  at  the  time  application 
papers  are  filed  and  may  not 
have  undertaken  any  graduate 
or  professional  study  beyond 
the  baccalaureate. 
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Universe  photo  by  Roger  Hatch 

Inspecting  the  new  closed-circuit  television  camera  now  used  by  Provo  City  to  detect  sewer  line 
damage  is  Victor  Sisneros  (center).  The  other  two  city  employes  are  Mart  E.  Gardner  (right)  and 
Dale  V.  Roylance. 


Leaks  detected 


The  camera  and  sealing  units 
are  then  connected  to  the 


cable  and  pulled  from  one 
manhole  to  the  next.  The 
operator  in  the  truck  can  see 
the  interior  of  the  pipe  and 
detect  leaks  or  other  damage. 
Minor  repairs  can  be  made 
with  the  sealing  unit  or 
excavations  can  be  made  for 
more  extensive  damages. 

The  Provo  area  has  a  high 


water  table  which  results  in 
large  quantities  of  water 
leaking  into  damaged  sewer 
pipes,  according  to  city 
officials.  This  larger  volume 
costs  much  more  to  treat 
because  the  water  must  be 
moved  from  one  station  to 
another  at  the  plant.  Expenses 
can  be  reduced  greatly  by 


lowering  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  pipes,  said  Roylance. 


Air  Force  general  to  discuss 
Hill  AFB  economic  impact 


Pay  for  itself 

Therefore,  according  to 
Assistant  City  Engineer  Dean 
Wheadon,  the  new  equipment 
will  pay  for  itself  very  quickly 
by  preventing  excess  water 
from  entering  the  system  and 
by  avoiding  the  necessity  to 
make  costly  excavations  where 
problems  are  only  suspected. 


The  impact  of  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  on  the  economy  of  Utah 
will  be  the  topic  of  a  speech 
Tuesday  at  12:15  in  the 
Varsity  Theater. 

Major  General  Bryce  Poe  II, 
commander  of  the  Ogden  Air 
Materiel  Area  at  Hill  AFB,  will 


speak  to  students  and  the 
public  on  how  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  must  function  in  a  time 
marked  by  reduced  defense 
spending  and  continued 
installation  cutbacks. 

This  subject  is  of  critical 
concern  to  the  economy  of 


to  Capt. 
assistant 


Utah,  according 
Robert  Leggatt, 
professor  of  Aerospace 
Studies.  The  Air  Base  is  Utah’s 
largest  single  employer,  with 
more  than  20,000  personnel 
and  an  annual  payroll  of  more 
than  $300  million. 


The  system  was  purchased 
from  Cues  Co.,  a  Florida 
manufacturing  company.  A 
representative  of  the  company 
spent  a  week  in  Provo  training 
a  crew  to  operate  the 
equipment. 
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Help  clients  change  life , 
counselor  advises  meet 


Gen.  Poe,  a  two-star  general, 
is  the  highest  ranking 
active-duty  military  officer  in 
the  state. 


A  counselor’s  success 
depends  on  the  client’s  ability 
to  maintain  change  after 
counseling,  said  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Thoresen,  director  of  the 
Stanford  Institute  for 
Behavioral  Counseling. 

Speaking  before 
approximately  200  high  school 
counselors  and  junior  college 
administrators  in  BYU’s 
Articulation  Conference 
Friday,  Dr.  Thoresen 
emphasized  that  counseling 
has  expanded  beyond 
interviewing.  “Clients  need 
more  help  than  interviewing 
can  provide.  Talking  is  simply 
not  enough.” 

Tracing  changes  in 
behavioral  counseling,  Dr. 


Thoresen  said  counseling 
research  is  being  questioned, 
with  counselors  thinking 
research  results  have  little 
effect  on  individual  cases.  He 
advised  counselors  to  do  their 
own  research,  saying, 
“Research  allows  us  to  make 
better  decisions  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  life  of  the 
client  so  we  can  tailor 
ourselves  to  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  individual 
clients.” 

He  urged  counselors  to  look 
at  each  client  as  an  individual 
with  individual  needs.  Don’t 
merely  look  at  overt  behavior, 
he  cautioned,  but  also  consider 
covert  thoughts,  actions  and 
environment. 


He  commands  the  Ogden  Air 
Materiel  Area  which  supports 
all  of  the  Air  Force  activities 
in  the  states  of  Utah, 


Colorado,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Nebraska,  Alaska, 
and  the  western  two-thirds  of 
Canada.  It  also  supports  the 
U.S.  Air  Force’s  entire  fleet  of 
intercontinental  missiles  and 
manages  some  of  the  most 
important  space  and  aircraft 
missions. 
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call  it  the  Mormon 

the  world  view,  the 
the  people— the  way  we 
hands,  our  figures  of 
i  and  how  we  dress,  our 
h  talues,  our  peculiarities, 
4  tibles  and  triumphs  of 
‘0  lulture  everything  that 
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0  Ithe  two  BYU  professors 
:s  zenith  in  literature. 

want  to  talk  about 
un  literature,”  said  Dr. 
d  H.  Cracroft,  referring 
omorrow’s  forum 
yly.  “We  feel  that  people 
U§|j  igely  ignorant  of  our 
'  past.  We  are  actually 
pleased  with  what  we 
mind.” 

r  |  Jierature  is  the  expression 
1||  Jignif icant  human 
ence,”  adds  Dr.  Neal  E. 
||  trt. 

<11  I  how  we  cope  with  the 
itudes  of  life,”  Dr. 
oft  explaines.  “And 
ion  literature  should 
t  the  way  Mormons  cope 
Te’s  challenges.” 

:  book-lined  walls  of  the 
:  cubicle  seems  to  recede 
.s  begin  to  flow, 
t  while  literature  is  for 
i,(imon  experience, 
iidVa  lonism,  by  definition, 
a  peculiar  people,”  Dr. 
rt  says.  “So  we’re  trying 
SW^esent  the  story  of  a 
which  has  elements  of 
;sal  appeal.” 

e  two  Associate 
isors  of  English  project 
fettered  enthusiasm  for 
topic  as  they  candidly 
^  r  comments  back  and 
ijN  and  collaborate  on 
f  ;rs. 

limately  the  question 
what  really  constitutes 
on  literature. 


mtsl 


Dr.  Cracroft  baits  his 
collegue.  “Yes.  How  did  we 
finally  decide  that  one,  Neal?” 

“Well,  the  problem  is  we’ve 
had  so  many  people  say, 
‘There  isn’t  any’,”  Dr. 
Lambert  replies.  “But  there 
have  been  some  great  things.” 

“So  far,  Mormon  literature 
was  meant  a  Wasatch  front 
setting,”  Dr.  Cracroft  explains. 

“But  as  soon  as  you  say 
‘Utah  setting’  you  excluded 
the  Mormon  writer  whose 
home  and  setting  may  be  in 
Argentina,  San  Francisco,  New 
York,  or  Mexico,”  Dr. 
Lambert  rejoins. 

“Ultimately  Mormon 
literature  is  based  on  a 
Mormon  value  system  that  is: 
one,  man  is  a  child  of  God  and 
two,  all  other  men  are  his 
brothers,”  he  says. 

When  an  author  in  any 
setting,  Dr.  Cracroft  explains, 
deals  with  a  theme  from  the 
reference  of  the  Mormon 
ethos— the  Mormon  view  of 
the  world  it  could  be 
considered  Mormon  literature. 

But  where  are  the  Mormon 
literary  greats? 

Dr.  Cracroft  leans  back  in 
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Universe  photos  by  Bryant  Harman 

Dr.  Neal  E.  Lambert 

his  chair  and  gestures  with  his 
hands.  “In  insisting  on  a 
Mormon  Faulkner  or 
Hemingway  we  have  shut  out 
some  of  the  lesser  lights  of 
Mormon  literature.” 

He  says  their  research  has 
turned  up  a  number  of 
significant  authors.  Dr. 
Cracroft  cites  Augusta  Joyce 
Crocheron  and  Josephine 
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Spencer  as  “Undiscovered 
Eliza  R.  Snows.” 

“Perhaps  they  are  not  really 
‘greats’,”  he  says,  “But  what 
can  they  tell  us  about  our 
culture?” 

Dr.  Lambert  points  out  that 
there  are  many  literary 
discoveries  in  pioneer  journals, 
diaries  and  letters  that  should 
not  be  overlooked.  “Some  of 
these  are  remarkable  for  their 
spontaneous  reality.” 

“And  some  of  then  laconic 
terseness  does  sound  like 
Hemingway,”  Dr.  Cracroft 
adds.  They  wrote  in  a  more 
modern  style  while  the  trend 
was  to  embellish  each  phrase, 
he  explains. 

“For  example,  there  was  a 
woman,  Mary  Goble  Pay,  who 
kept  a  dairy  of  her  journey 
westward,”  he  recalls.  He  tells 
how  she  described  the  struggle 
and  tragedy  of  traveling  in 
winter. 

One  of  their  oxen  had  fallen 
on  the  ice  and  was  killed  to  be 
used  as  food.  That  winter  she 
said  her  brother  ate  a  hearty 
supper  that  night  and  seemed 
well  when  he  went  to  bed. 

She  wrote,  “In  the  morning 
he  was  dead.” 

Three  out  of  the  four  who 
were  alive  in  her  party  when 
they  reached  Salt  Lake  were 
frost-bitten.  “Mother  was  dead 
in  the  wagon,”  she  wrote. 

She  also  told  of  a  doctor 
amputating  her  toes  with  a  saw 
and  a  butcher  knife,  Dr. 
Cracroft  says.  Then  he  quotes, 
“Brigham  Young  promised  me 
I  would  not  have  to  have  any 
more  of  my  feet  cut  off.  The 
sisters  were  dressing  mother 
for  the  last  time.” 

There,  in  a  few  brief  words, 
Dr.  Cracroft  says,  you  have 
captured  some  great  themes  of 
the  human  experience. 

Dr.  Lambert  leans  forward 
on  the  desk.  “And  some  of  the 
early  books  of  discourses  and 
sermons  are  historical 


literature  as  well  as  doctrine,” 
he  says. 

For  example,  we  can  see 
how  metaphors  are  used  in 
sermons,  Dr.  Lambert  says. 
“They  can  give  us  all  sorts  of 
insights  into  what  a  testimony 
is- what  testimony  means.” 

“And  we  really  ought  to 
look  at  the  Book  of  Mormon 
and  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,”  interjects  Dr. 
Cracroft.  “For  example,  what 
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Dr.  Richard  H.  Cracroft 

is  the  effect  of  the  image  of 
the  iron  rod  on  us  as  a 
people?”  he  asks. 

Our  hymns  too  carry  a  great 
historical  heritage,  he  adds. 
Reaching  to  the  shelf  he  finds 
a  familiar  blue  book. 

“Look  at  this  one,”  he  says. 
“Number  37,  sung  to  the  tune 
of  ‘Red,  White  and  Blue’.  ‘Up, 
Awake,  Ye  Defenders  of  Zion,’ 
We  don’t  sing  it  in  church 
anymore  but  look  at  this 
picture  of  the  Utah  War!” 

Dr.  Cracroft  immerses 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  the 
anthem  as  he  demonstrates  the 
militant  chorus,  “Stand  firm 
and  be  faithful  and  true,” 
Stand  firm  and  be  faithful  and 
true.  Another  refrain  for  good 


measure,  and  he  closes  the 
book. 

“Now,  we  don’t  proclaim 
this  as  the  new  literature,”  Dr. 
Cracroft  says,  “But  it  does 
merit  our  study.” 

“What  the  early  saints 
lacked  in  quality  they  made  up 
in  quantity,”  Dr.  Lambert 
says. 

In  a  church  of  100,000 
people  we  sustained  four 
literary  publications  at  the 
same  time,  explains  Dr. 
Cracroft. 

“That’s  not  suggesting  that 
it  was  all  great  stuff.  But  it  was 
interesting,”  Dr.  Lambert 
declares. 

Do  the  two  professors  plan 
to  discuss  Mormon  literature 
only  in  a  historical  setting 
when  they  share  the  platform 
tomorrow? 

“No.  We  want  to  look  not 
only  back,  but  forward  and  all 
around  us,  Dr.  Lambert  says. 

Right  now  there  are  writers, 
says  Dr.  Cracroft,  such  as  Ileen 
Gibbons  Kump  or  Douglas 
Thayer  and  Donald  Marshall 
of  the  faculty  who  are  very 
promising  in  the  short  story. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  poetry.  1 
think  our  poetry  is  quite 
sophisticated,”  he  adds. 

“But  not  very  many  have 
really  tackled  the  novel,”  Dr. 
Lambert  observes. 

The  speakers  agree  that  our 
literature  has  heretofore  been 
written  by  Mormons,  about 
Mormons,  for  Mormons. 
“There  are  not  many  examples 
of  writing  for  a  general 
audience.” 

“Mormons  are  not  yet  well 
enough  known  to  be 
appreciated  by  a  universal 
audience  as  the  Jews  are,  for 
example,”  Dr.  Cracroft  adds. 
Most(of  us  at  least  know  what 
kosher  means,  or  have  heard  of 
bar  mitzvah,  and  we  can  read 
and  appreciate  Jewish 
situations. 

Dr.  Lambert  takes  his  turn 
in  the  symbiotic  analysis.  “But 


the  peculiar  institutions  of 
Mormonism  get  in  the  way  of 
the  more  subtle  literary 
themes.”  The  gentile  reader, 
he  says,  has  usually  been  so 
shocked  at  the  image  of 
polygamy  or  else  he  requires 
so  much  explanation  about  the 
Word  of  Wisdom,  missionary 
work  or  tithing,  that  he  can’t 
relate  to  the  work  as  a 
common  experience. 

“It’s  a  hard  situation  to  get 
out  of,”  he  comments. 

“We  have  some  future  with 
the  modern  Mormon  writing 
about  his  modern  situation,” 
Dr.  Cracroft  says.  “We  (as 
Mormon  writers)  have  got  to 
break  away  from  the  past.” 

“We’ve  thought  that  in  order 
to  be  honest  we  had  to  be 
critical,”  he  says.  But,  he 
maintains,  that  doesn’Uhave  to 
be  true. 

Another  worn  book  is  pulled 
from  the  shelf.  “Look  here.  In 
the  first  verse  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.” 

and  having  seen  many 


highly  favored  of  the  Lord  in 
all  my  days;  yea,  having  had  a 
great  knowledge  of  the 
goodness  and  the  mysteries  of 
God,  therefore  I  make  a  record 
of  my  proceedings  in  my 
days.”  (Nephi  1:1) 

Usually  we’ve  either 
concentrated  on  what  God  has 
done  or  else  we’ve  focused 
entirely  on  the  afflictions.  Dr. 


Cracroft  says.  And  Mormon 
literature,  like  Nephi’s 
writings,  “can  be,  at  the  same 
time,  honest  and  deal  with 
problems.” 

The  two  professors  say  the 
text  of  their  talk  tomorrow 
will  be  interspersed  with 
readings  of  contemporary  and 
historical  poetry,  journals, 
scripture  and  hymns. 
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ifflictions  in  the  course  of  my  ■■ 
lays,  nevertheless,  having  been  h 

For  anthology 

LDS  works  collected 


“We  shall  yet  have  Miltons 
and  Shakespeares  of  our  own. 
In  God’s  name  and  by  His  help 
we  will. build  up  a  literature 
whose  top  shall  touch  heaven, 
though  its  foundation  may 
now  be  low  on  earth.  ” 

Orson  R.  Whitney,  1888 

An  anthology  of  Mormon 
literature  being  compiled  by 
two  BYU  English  professors 
may  help  Orson  Whitney’s 
dream  come  to  pass. 

Dr.  Neal  E.  Lambert  and  Dr. 
Richard  H.  Cracroft  described 
their  project  as  “an  expression 
of  the  Mormon  experience.” 
The  book  is  tentatively  titled 
“Reading  in  the  Literature  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints.” 

Selections  in  the  book,  to  be 
published  in  the  first  months 
of  1974,  are  written  by 
Church  members  and  reveal 
“what  it  means  to  be  a 
Mormon,”  Dr.  Lambert 
explained. 

The  English  professors 
originated  the  idea  for  the 
compilation  two  years  ago,  but 
the  main  body  of  work  was 
complete  during  the  past 
summer.  Works  of  50  to  60 


authors  appear  in  the 
anthology  and  date  from  the 
1830’s  up  to  the  present. 

“We  went  back  through  old 
periodicals  doing  a  great  deal 
of  reading  and  researching  to 
get  started,”  Lambert  said. 
“We  have  interpreted  literature 
rather  broadly,  including  not 
only  poetry  and  novels,  but 
journals,  diaries,  and  hymns  as 
well.  Some  of  our  most 
exciting  material  comes  from 
people’s  journals.” 

Rather  than  interpret  each 
selection  and  add  editorial 
comments,  the  anthrologists 
have,  in  Lambert’s  words,  “let 
the  pieces  stand  for 
themselves.’’  Some 
introductory  materials  and 
appropriate  explanations  have 
been  inserted  by  Cracroft  and 
Lambert,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  600-page 
paperback  is  made  up  of 
original  contributions. 

Previous  to  this  time, 
literature  that  could  be 
considered  LDS  was  either 
written  strictly  for  Mormon 
audiences  or  by  non-LDS.  The 
anthologists  gave  this  as  a 
reason  for  taking  on  their 
project.  Mormon  culture  was 


often  distorted  on  paper  by 
world  view  accounts. 

In  researching,  the 
professors  discovered  such 
authoresses  as  Augusta  Joyce 
Crocheron  and  Josephine 
Spencer  to  have  valuable 
insights  into  the  Mormon  way 
of  life. 
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New  class  offers 
Mormon  literature 

The  13  BYU  students  registered  for  English  520R-1  comprise 
the  first  college  group  to  investigate  LDS  contributions  to 
literature. 

Prerequisites  for  the  course  include  a  familiarity  with  general 
literature,  with  the  components  of  structure  and  style,  and  an 
interest  in  the  written  heritage  of  the  Mormon  people. 

As  the  students  earn  two  credit  hours  of  upper-division  English, 
the  instructors  hope  they  “come  to  understand  better  the 
Mormon  people  through  their  own  expression.” 

Dr.  Neal  E.  Lambert  and  Dr.  Richard  H.  Cracroft  are  teaching 
the  Mormon  literature  course  which  will  be  offered  every  other 
semester.  Literature  of  the  American  West  is  the  alternate  course 
and  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  winter,  1 974. 

The  works  of  some  BYU  faculty  members  are  studied  in  the 
class.  These,  along  with  materials  written  as  far  back  as  1830,  will 
be  contained  in  an  anthology  of  literature  the  instructors  are 
compiling. 

Subjects  covered  range  from  “The  Mormon  Image  in  Gentile 
Literature,”  to  examining  LDS  scriptures  as  literary  works. 
Journals,  essays,  autobiographies,  and  even  letters  are  not 
overlooked  as  valid  contributions  portraying  the  Mormon  way  of 
life. 

The  course  opens  a  new  field  of  study  to  all  students.  As  the 
instructors  describe  it,  “the  vastly  unexplored  and  unknown  area 
of  Mormon  literature. 
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ACROSS 

I  a  pictorial  representation  of  a 
person  or  thing,  usually  showing 
the  face,  plural. 

4  through  the  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of.  preposition. 

5  to  see  again.  French. 

8  quite,  very. 

9  used  as  a  function  word  to 
indicate  purpose. 

10  tender  loving  care,  abbreviation. 

12  not  man-made. 

13  synonym  for  chroma. 

15  to  seek  the  affections  of. 

16  a  moderate  yellowish  brown. 

18  the  working  place  of  a  painter, 

sculptor,  or  photographer. 

20  sentimental  yearning. 

23  a  paint  base  used  by  artists. 

24  nuptial,  plural. 

27  man.  plural. 

28  acquaintance. 

29  uniquely  productive. 

32  to  gratify  to  the  full. 

33  color  of  ruby. 

34  deep  affection. 

36  affirmative  response. 

37  December  25th. 

39  degree  of  excellence. 

40  bethrothal. 

44  approach. 

49  opposite  of  south. 

50  city  near  Orem. 


DOWN 

2  not  enclosed. 

3  the  introduction  of  something  new. 

6  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

7  a  tasteful  richness  of  design  or 
ornamentation. 

II  popular,  clove-scented  flowers. 

13  female  students. 

14  laboratory,  abbreviation. 

17  eagerness  and  ardent  interest  in 
pursuit  of  something. 

19  notably  luxurious  or  elegant. 

21  three-sided  polygon. 

22  a  young  person. 

25  something  given,  plural. 

26  something  given,  a  present. 

27  an  image  or  impression  of 
someone  or  something  remem¬ 
bered.  plural. 

29  a  heavy  woven  or  felted  fabric 
used  as  a  floor  covering. 

30  opportune. 

31  a  group  of  persons  of  common 
ancestry,  plural. 

35  pairs  of  men  and  women. 

38  October  13th. 

41  alternating  current,  abbreviation. 

42  opposite  of  stop. 

43  13th  letter  of  alphabet. 

45  day  after  yesterday. 

46  twenty-one. 

47  eighty. 

48  sixty. 

49.  northwest,  abbrev. 
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Universe  photo  by  Bill  Hess 


Abdul  Razzak,  graduate  student  in  Civil  Engineering,  uses  the 
Marshall  Stability  Test  on  a  core  sample.  The  device  records  the 
optimum  asphalt  content  for  a  maximum  stability  of  the  sample. 


Building  provides  new  facilities 


Universe  photo  by  Bert 

Discussing  future  plans  for  the  new  Engineering  Science  and  Technology  Building  are  Dean,  Dr.  Armin  J.  Hill  (left)  and  Assistant  Dean,  Dr.  Dick  W.  Thurston. 
They  are  pictured  in  front  of  the  five-story  structure. 
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Universe  photo  by  Bill  Hess 


Makoto  Shiraishi,  left,  and  Mohsen  Tehrani-rad  work  on  digital  logic  trainers 
for  their  Computer  Science  220  lab.  They  are  building  circuits  for  a  binary 
arithmetic  computer  trainer. 


By  BERT  L.  FOX 

Universe  Staff  Photographer 

The  newly  constructed 
Engineering  Science  and 
Technology  Building  at  BYU 
has  made  available  167,000 
square  feet  of  space  for 
teaching  and  research  in 
engineering. 

Construction  began  on  the 
new  five-story  building  in  the 
spring  of  1971.  Completion 
date  was  originally  set  at  Dec. 
1,  1972, ■'but  the  move-in  time 
was  delayed  until  Aug.  6,  1973 
because  of  strikes,  plan 
changes  and  delays  in 
obtaining  materials. 

“Tentative  plans  for 
dedication  of  the  building  are 
being  discussed  for  the  third 
week  of  February,”  said 
Assistant  Dean,  Dr.  Dick  W. 
Thurston.  “This  is  National 
Engineering  Week.” 

The  new  structure  houses 
the  Departments  of  Civil, 
Chemical,  Electrical  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  as  well 
as  Technology  and  part  of 
Computer  Services. 

“The  biggest  problem  '  we 
have  had  in  moving  into  the 
building  is  getting  all  of  the 
classes  and  laboratories 
organized,”  said  Dr.  Armin  J. 
Hill,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  Sciences  and 
Technology.  Included  in  the 
building  are  90  offices,  1 1 
lecture  rooms  with  a  combined 
seating  capacity  of  700,  a 
computer  complex  and  82 
engineering  and  technology 
laboratories. 

On  this  page  are  pictures  a 
few  of  the  laboratories  and 
classrooms  within  the  building. 
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Universe  photo  by  Bill  Hess 


Arnold  Wilson,  Associate  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  teaches  his  class  structural  steel  design. 
Students  say  he  can  never  be  found  without  a  smile. 


Universe  photo  by  Bill  Hess 
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Universe  Photo  by  Bill  Hess 


Keith  Nielson,  a  member  of  the  full-time  staff  of  BYU, 
takes  a  Transducer  Amplifier  from  the  Mechanical 
Engineering  storeroom  shelves. 


Herb  Robertson,  a  graduate  student  in  Electrical  Engineering 

holds  a  crystal  made  in  the  laboratory.  “This  is  only  a  sample  In  the  c0,le§e  commons  area  difficult  class  problems  are  worked  out.  Shown  here  are  (1.  to  r.)  Greg 

we  use  to  study  crystal  growth,”  states  Robertson.  Crystals  are  Frandsen ,  Rich  Truner  and  Clair  Condie,  all  students  in  the  college, 

important  in  making  transistors  and  diodes. 


Press  your  nose  against  a  tree 


Look  .  .  .  listen  .  .  .  feel.  Students  hiking  the  Timpanogas  Caves  National  Monument  trail  dig  into  an  awareness  approach  to  nature  as  they  find  that  their  senses  are  the  best  teachers. 


By  LEO  HALL 

ss  your  nose  against  a  tree  .  . .  Lean 
1 1  the  rock  wall . .  .  Smell  the  sap  or 
. .  Count  the  rings  ...” 

,t’s  this?  Some  new  version  of  a 
I  :>ame?  No,  its  a  new  approach  to 
/nmental  awareness  that  is  coming 
i  ;e  along  National  Park  trails. 

'  “Five  Senses  Nature  Trail,”  a 
nown  part  of  the  Timpanogos  Cave 
lal  Monument,  used  this  method  of 
ping  an  eco-awareness  the  way  it 
.  be  -by  employing  the  five  senses. 

.  with  the  senses  that  people  notice 
ms:  smell  of  factory  and  exhaust 
;  ;  noise  of  horns  and  whistles,  of 
g  enginges;  taste  of  dust  and  grit; 
i ;  of  traffic  and  crowds;  sight  of 
'l  ]- rusty  cars  and  hard-selling 
I  irds. 

th  these  same  senses  we  should  be 
d  see  solutions  to  our  environmental 
lems,”  said  Don  H.  Castleberry, 
ntendent  of  the  Timpanogos  Cave 
nal  Monument,  to  a  group  of  BYU 
;  hts  as  they  began  a  walk  along  the 
t  ;r-mile  trail.  “We  hope  the  trail  will 
people  to  prevent  the  decline  of 
immental  quality.” 
hat’s  why  we  wrote  the  new 

-page  trail  guide,”  added  Neal 

lgton,  Park  Naturalist,  who  also 

:  ppanied  the  student  group. 

,’s  walk  with  the  group.  The  trail 
s  at  a  bridge  crossing  American  Fork 
across  the  road  from  the  entrance 
e  Timpanogos  Cave  parking  lot  and 
ior’s  center.  It  follows  the  river 

(.stream,  ending  at  a  picnic  area, 
ttleberry  passed  out  the  trail  guide  to 
ijoup.  The  word  “CHANGE”  boldly 
es  the  eye  on  the  first  page.  Tills  is 
theme  of  the  trail  natural  and 
made  changes  affecting  natural  and 
made  objects.  From  the  leaflet  one 
;  “ .  .  .  Ask  yourself  if  these  changes 


are  good  or  bad  .  .  .  Good  for 
people  ...  animals  .  .  .  plants .  . .  Whom 
or  what  are  we  talking  about?  Could  a 
change  which  is  good  for  people  be 
harmful  to  natural  objects,  and 
vice-versa?  Think ...” 

The  leaflet  suggests  things  to  do.  They 
are  not  like  the  necessary  “don’ts”  so 
common  in  parks  and  zoos:  “Don’t  feed 
the  animals”  “Don’t  walk  on  the  grass.” 
It  presents  questions  to  make  the  trail 
visitor  think  about  what  he  “sees.” 

“It  seems  too  simply  written,  almost 
childish,”  observed  Diane  Stitt,  a 
graduate  student  from  San  Jose.  Others  in 
the  group  agreed. 

Castleberry  smiled.  “We’ve  heard  that 
before.  Actually,  it  is  written  for 
children.  They  make  up  the  majority  in 
trail  hikers  -school  groups  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  family  picnics  during  the 
summer.  Their  active  nature  lends  itself 
to  doing  something.  We  felt  we  could  use 
children’s  natural  curiosity  touching, 
smelling,  poking -  in  a  way  that  makes 
them  think. 

“As  you  see  from  the  leaflet,”  said 
Bullington,  “we  help  them  do  that.  Most 
of  the  stations  along  the  trail  not  only 
suggest  doing  something  but  also  ask 
questions  about  what  they  observe. 

“Look  at  station  one,”  he  continued. 
“It  suggests  to  ‘ .  . .  Look  up  at  the  steep 
side  of  the  canyon .  .  .  Listen  to  the 
sound  of  rushing  water ...  ’.  That’s  the 
doing.  Then  ‘ .  .  .  Try  to  imagine  how 
much  deeper  the  canyon  may  be  in 
another  thousand  years . .  ,,What  type  of 
change  is  this? ....  And  that’s  the 
thinking  part.  We  think  that  adults  can 
benefit  just  as  much  as  children,  if  they’ll 
only  let  themselves  go.  They  need  help  in 
getting  a  positive  outlook  on  our 
environmental  problems,  too.” 

Conversation,  newspaper  items  and  TV 
newscasts  confirm  that  many  are  turned 
off  by  the  negativeness  of  current 


environmental  restrictions.  Like  the  little 
boy  told  to  stay  out  of  the  cookie  jar, 
people  tend  to  rebel  and  do  the  opposite. 
“Nobody’s  going  to  tell  me  what  to  do!!” 

But  not  at  Five  Senses  Nature  Trail.  At 
another  “awareness  station”  visitors  read, 
“  ‘ .  Search  the  top  of  the  bank  for  an 
evergreen  tree  (white  fir)  which  has  one 
straight  trunk  and  a  second  bushy,  short 
trunk ...  ’  ” 

Castleberry  stated  that  a  similar  tree 
along  the  Timpanogos  Cave  Trail  might 
read:  “White  fir  (Abies  concolor).  The 
needles  are  flat,  soft  and  flexible  to  the 
touch,  and  most  of  them  tend  to  turn 
upward .  . .  " 

“This  is  the  taxonomical  approach  still 
found  in  many  trail  leaflets,”  Bullington 
said.  “We’ve  rewritten  the  Timp  Trail 
booklet,  already  in  its  sixth  edition.  It’s 
at  the  printers  and  should  be  available 
soon.” 

No  longer  will  the  guide  classify  plants 
as  Prunus  virginiana  -common 
chokecherry,  or  Pinus  flexilis- limber 
pine.  Rock  formations  will  not  be 
identified  as  Quartzite  or  fossil  coral.  The 
introduction  of  the  new  booklet  reads 
“.  . .  This  trail  is  not  just  a  way  to  the 
cave.  It  can  be  an  exciting 
experience! ...  ”  It  stimulates  people  to 
think  about  themselves,  all  of  life  about 
them,  and  the  importance  of  one  to  the 
other.  As  naturalist  John  Muir  once  said, 
“When  we  try  to  pick  out  anything  by 
itself  we  find  it  hitched  to  everything  else 
in  the  universe.” 

In  1967  the  National  Park  Service 
organized  a  program  toward 
environmental  education.  Up  to  that  time 
parks  were  seen  primarily  as  recreation 
and  natural  beauty  areas,  very  much 
independent  and  separate  from  the 
environmental  concerns  of  our  world. 

Superintendent  Castleberry  says 
interpretation  of  the  new  program  should 
prompt  park  visitors  to  ask,  “What  kind 
of  world  do  we  want?”.  He  adds, 
“Environmental  interpretation  helps 
visitors  to  relate  to  their  world  by 
introducing  them  to  the  total 
environment  -cultural  and  natural.  It  also 
develops  an  understanding  of  man’s  use 
of  his  resources  and  equips  him  for  an 
active  role  in  the  world  he  is  shaping  and 
being  shaped  by.” 

Men  like  Castleberry  and  Bullington 
have  been  trained  in  the  natural  sciences. 
However,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
human  factor  is  supplementing  historical 
and  scientific  aspects.  Bullington  has  been 
at  the  Timpanogos  Cave  National 
Monument  for  three  years,  also  having 
worked  at  Crater  Lake  and  Lake  Mead. 
Before  accepting  the  superintendency 
three  and  one-half  years  ago,  Castleberry 
spent  three  years  at  Cedar  Breaks.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  at  the  Everglades  in 
Florida. 

“Parks  are  examples  of  environmental 
quality,”  said  Castleberry.  “You  can  see 
the  effects  of  man-made  change  more 
clearly  than  in  crowded  urban  areas 
because  the  contrasts  are  so  visible  in  a 
natural  setting.  For  instance,  we  often 
don’t  notice  the  telephone  and  power 
lines  webbing  among  our  homes  but  they 
stand  out  sharply  against  the  pines  and 
rock  formations.”  He  pointed  to  the 
wires  uphill,  sagging  from  pole  to  pole, 
and  to  the  exposed  pipeline  still  higher  up 
the  rocky  canyon. 


Tuula  Pelto  of  Finland  gets  down  to  the  bare  facts  about  what  Utah 
is  like  through  her  senses. 


Castleberry  believes  “trade-offs”  should 
be  considered  whenever  a  new  road  or 
pipeline  is  planned.  ‘Today,  benefits 
must  be  weighed  against  the  change  and 
potential  deterioration  of  our 
environment  tomorrow.  We  can  profit 
now,  but  what  about  those  who  follow? 
But  the  gain  might  outweigh  the  natural 
beauty  of  an  untouched  area.  How  we 
initiate  change  and  what  considerations 
we  make  is  all-important.” 

How  do  man-made  changes  affect 
people  now  as  well  as  those  who  follow? 
The  Five  Senses  Nature  Trail  suggests 
some  answers. 

“Small  answers,  maybe,”  said 
Bullington.  “But  it’s  a  beginning.”  He 
pointed  to  the  leaflet  and  read 
“  ‘ . .  .  Look  for  a  fir  tree  two  feet  from 
the  trail  on  the  downhill  side.  On  its 
trunk  is  a  long  scar  which  the  tree  is 
slowly  repairing  by  closing  the  wood  in 
around  it .  . .  ’.  Nature  mends  itself, 
slowly.’’  And  then  he  added,  “But 
sometimes  not  at  all,  if  man  interferes.  ” 

“  .  .  .  Pick  up  a  bit  of  the  soil  and  let  it 
squish  through  your  fingers,  then  smell  it. 
Doesn’t  it  almost  smell  alive?  ...” 

“  .  .  .  Press  your  nose  against  the  tree 
and  try  to  get  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
(woodpecker)  holes  ...”  “  .  .  .  Does  the 
bark  have  an  odor?  ...” 

Kids’  stuff?  Childish?  The  National 
Park  Service  doesn’t  think  so.  It  realizes 
that  if  children  don’t  understand  the 
necessity  of  cooperation  with  nature 
today,  they  may  end  up  no  better  than 
previous  generations  at  preventing  or 
solving  environmental  problems. 

Through  programs,  teachers  are  assisted 
in  helping  their  students  learn  about 
man’s  interrelationship  with  the  total 
environment.  In  the  spring  or  fall, 
after-school  seminars  are  conducted  for 
teachers  in  the  surrounding  area.  Trail 
tours  are  given  preceded  and  followed-up 
by  classroom  discussions.  Environmental 
kits  and  films  are  available  for  school  use. 

There  are  no  Park  Service  guides 
conducting  tours  along  the  Timp  Cave  or 
Five  Senses  Nature  Trails.  During  the 
busy  season  eleven  guides  supervise  tours 
through  the  caves.  The  six-month  season 
(from  May  1st  until  the  end  of  October, 
depending  upon  the  snow)  sees 
approximately  70,000  visitors  through 
the  cave  while  about  200,000  use  the 
facilities  of  the  area  picnic  grounds, 
visitor’s  center  and  cave  trail.  Over  85% 
of  the  cave  traffic  comes  between  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day. 
Castleberry  indicated  that  on  Labor  Day 
the  waiting  time  to  purchase  tickets  was 
2Vz  hours. 

Every  school  day  in  the  spring  and 
during  September  and  October  groups  ol 
school  children  will  be  found  on  the 
Timp  Cave  Trail— over  10,000  each  year. 
They  come  from  schools  as  far  away  as 
Ogden  to  the  north  and  Neplii  to  the 
south.  About  50  per  cent  come  from 
these  more  distant  areas  while  the  other 
half  come  from  the  Utah  Valley.  Since 
some  class  groups  are  too  large  to  be 
accommodated  at  one  time  on  the  Timp 
Cave  Trail  they  split  and  part  and  are 
taken  through  the  visitor’s  center  where  a 
film  (now  being  updated  to  support  the 
new  trail  booklet)  is  shown.  Then  they 
cross  to  the  Five  Senses  Nature  trail. 

“ . .  .  Stop  at  the  patch  of  rocks  and 
boulders  that  borders  the  trail.  Pick  out 


one  that  you  feel  suits  your  personality 
and  sit  down  on  it ..  .  and,  if  you ’ve 
never  in  your  life  tried  to  see  what  a  rock 
smells  like,  this  is  a  good  time  to  do 
so  .  . .  ” 

“ . .  .  Pick  up  a  small  bit  of  the  rotten 
wood  and  rub  it  between  your 
fingers  ....  ,  ” 

“ .  .  .  Leave  the  bridge  .  . .  walk  doWn 
the  gidly  to  the  river.  .  .  Dip  your  hand 
in  and  feel  how  cold  it  is.  Why  is 
this? ...” 

Have  you  ever  seen  people  throw 
trash  in  the  water? .  .  .  ” 

“ ...  Is  it  possible  that  our  attitude  to 
walking  has  changed  as  cars  became 
available  to  carry  us  everywhere? ... 

Perhaps  people  won’t  participate  in  the 
doing  activities  along  the  trail.  But 
possibly  they  might  think  differently, 
more  positively,  about  the  need  for 
environmental  awareness.  Superintendent 
Castleberry  hopes  so.  His  quiet  sincerity 


shows  as  he  says,  “We  would  like  all  who 
visit  this  area  to  go  away  inspired,  having 
had  a  unique  experience  perhaps  a 
greater  reverence  and  respect  for  all  that 
can  be  learned  from  nature.” 

You’ve  heard  the  saying,  “A  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words?”  Well,  Noel 
Mclnnis  in  the  book,  “You  are  an 
Environment,”  has  added,  “An 
experience  is  worth  a  thousand  pictures.” 
And  that’s  a  lot  of  words. 

“Let  the  other  guy  talk  about  our 
societal  ills.  Let’s  you  and  I  experience  a 
change  for  the  better,”  challenged  Mr. 
Bullington. 

It  could  be  an  important  step  in  helping 
Mother  Nature  regain  her  balance 
which  in  turn  will  help  us  attain  and 
hold  the  environmental  balance  we  need 
to  stay  alive  -happily  alive,”  said 
Superintendent  Castleberry.  And  then, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  he  added: 

“Go  press  your  nose  against  a  tree.  ” 
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the  professional  art  of  applying  science 
i  the  optimum  conversion  of  natural  resources  to  the 


Stanford  School  of  Engineering's  wide-ranging  graduate  programs 
offer  qualified  men  and  women  exciting  avenues  to  rewarding, 
satisfying,  professional  careers. 

The  Stanford  School  of  Engineering  is  searching  for  graduate 
students  from  among  qualified  majors  in  engineering,  mathematics, 
and  the  sciences. 

A  representative  from  the  school  will  be  on  campus  to  discuss 
Stanford's  ten  engineering  departments  and  interdisciplinary 
programs,  research  opportunities,  the  financial  assistance  available, 
and  other  aspects  of  engineeVing  at  Stanford. 


Make  arrangements  to  meet  him  through 

■  Placement  Center 
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THE  LAST  ETHNIC  BRANCH 


By  LAUREL  SORENSON 
and  MIKE  QUEEN 

The  voices  from  ten  countries  rise 
together,  each  in  native  tongue,  all  in  the 
unity  of  a  song  and  the  Church. 

The  humn  is  “I  Need  Thee  Every 
Hour.”  The  singers  are  the  Asian  Branch, 
the  only  ethnic  branch  left  on  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Campus. 

Faces  smile  easily,  a  warmth  tempered 
with  strength.  There  is  a  reserve  and 
leanness  here,  a  meticulous  care  with 
dress,  action,  speech,  even  the  leading  of 
the  music. 

The  singers  are  intense,  as  though  each 
word  were  a  tacit  testimony  of  their 
reasons  for  being  at  BYU.  There  are 
reasons  many  and  backgrounds 
many— from  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  to 
religious  goals,  from  the  diversity  of 
American-born  Asians  to  converts  from 
behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

Scan  the  Chorus 

Scan  the  chorus.  Among  the  members  is 
Harold  Liu,  graduate  student  in 
microbiology,  Liu  was  six  years  old  when 
his  family  was  expelled  from  China.  His 
mother,  brothers,  sisters  and  he  went  to 
Taiwan,  leaving  their  father  behind  in  the 
Nationalist  Army  of  Chiang  Kai-shek.  All 
of  his  other  relatives  had  been  killed  in 
the  Communist  takeover. 

He  relates  the  story  matter-of-factly. 
Liu  joined  the  Church  when  he  was  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  He  has  had  little  trouble 
adapting  to  the  American  way  of  life  with 
the  exception  of  the  language.  “America 
has  taught  me  to  be  more  independent 
and  less  conservative,”  he  says. 

Liu  became  a  member  of  the  Asian 
branch  itself  two  years  after  it  was  first 
formed  in  1968.  The  branch  stemmed 
from  a  successful  Chinese  Sunday  School 
in  the  BYU  Fourth  Stake,  directed  by 
mission  president  Lee  Farnsworth  (also 
coordinator  at  that  time  for  all  Asian 
students  on  campus).  Lanier  Britsch, 
associate  professor  in  Asian  History  and 
the  History  of  Religions,  was  called  to  be 
president. 

Now,  five  years  later 

Now,  five  years  later,  Jennifer  Chan, 
current  Relief  Society  president  and  art 
director  for  the  Banyan,  speaks  of  the 
Asian  Branch  as  a  great  success.  “I  remain 
in  the  branch  simply  because  I  am  more 
comfortable  here,”  she  says.  “Since  I 
went  to  the  Church  College  of  Hawaii 
after  I  graduated  from  high  school  in 
Hong  Kong,  I  adjusted  very  easily  to 
American  life.  But  I  enjoy  the  feeling  in 
our  branch  more  than  other  branches.” 

Jennifer  characterizes  the  branch  as  one 
that  doesn’t  use  greetings  as  mere 
socializing.  “We  feel  a  warmth  from  the 
heart-we  don’t  just  shake  hands  and 
smile  hello,”  she  says.  “Asians  are 
diplomatic,  courteous  and  reserved,  but 
our  love  and  care  for  one  another  is 
sincere  and  deep.  We  have  a  respect  for 
our  visitors  and  ourselves,  and  that  gives 
our  branch  a  special  spirit.” 

That  “special  spirit”  was  absent  in  the 
branch’s  beginnings,  recalls  Britsch.  “On 
our  first  ‘Meet  Your  Bishop  Night,’  we 
had  one  person— a  non-member  from 
Japan,”  he  chuckles.  “Even  after  we  got 
busy  with  recruiting,  we  only  had  about 
20  every  Sunday.” 

But  by  the  end  of  the  first  year 

But  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  the 
branch  had  grown  to  45.  By  the  time 
Britsch  left  the  bishopric  there  were  115. 
Now,  one  year  later,  the  branch  holds 
208  and  is  growing  rapidly. 

“After  World  War  II,  many  Asian 
countries  rewrote  their  constitutions,” 
explaines  Britsch.  “They  granted  their 
people  religious  freedom  and  this  has 
opened  the  way  for  missionaries  to  come 
in  and  spread  the  Gospel.  So  the  Church 
is  growing  at  a  fantastic  rate.” 

David  Kositwongsakol  from  Bangkok, 
Thailand,  is  one  of  the  208.  He  has 
married  a  Navajo  woman,  but  they  find 
little  rift  between  their  cultures.  “The 
biggest  problem  is  the  fact  that  with  my 
friends  I  speak  Thai,  which  she  doesn’t 
understand,”  he  says.  “To  speak  our  own 
langauge  is  the  norm  among  us-we  would 
be  embarrassed  to  speak  English.” 

Like  Harold  and  Jennifer,  David  has 
had  little  trouble  adapting.  “When  I  first 
came,  though,  I  had  visions  of  big  cities 
from  all  the  American  movies  I  had 
seen,”  he  recalls.  “I  never  thought  I’d 
find  a  small,  quiet  city  like  Provo  when  I 
came  to  the  U.S.” 

The  frustration 

The  frustration  of  the  language  barrier 
is  one  of  the  major  reasons  the  branch 
was  formed.  “Even  more  important  than 
the  language  difficulty,  though,  we 
needed  to  give  the  Asians  of  the  Church  a 
chance  for  leadership  here  at  BYU,” 
commented  Britsch.  “Let’s  face  it,  a 
branch  president  is  concerned  with 
survival.  Many  just  don’t  have  the  time  to 
communicate  with  Asian  students.  When 
the  time  comes  to  choose  branch 
positions,  bishops  choose  the  people  they 
know  and  respond  to— which  often  leaves 
Asians  out. 

“We  also  wanted  a  missionary  tool  for 
the  Asian  non-members  on  campus,” 
Britsch  added.  “There  are  quite  a  few 
Asians  here  for  a  reputable  education  at 
lost  cost.” 


According  to  Britsch,  Asians  need  a 
separate  branch  more  than  other  ethnic 
groups  on  campus.  This  is  because  of  the 
wider  gap  between  American  and  Asian 
customs,  thought  patterns,  and  languages, 
in  addition  to  the  need  for  spiritual 
growth  that  is  too  often  unfulfilled  by 
the  integrated  branches. 

“Many  people  protest  a  separate  branch 
because  of  the  potential  division  between 
Americans  and  Asians  on  campus,”  said 
Britsch.  “But  membership  in  the  branch 
is  optional.  And  although  Sunday  School 
is  taught  in  the  various  langauges,  the 
Sacrament  Service  is  held  in  English.” 

“Besides,  we  aren’t  here  to  produce 
good  Americans  who  have  assimilated  the 
culture  and  language  well,”  he 
emphasized.  “We  want  good  Church 
members-and  many  Asian  students 
weren’t  getting  the  spiritual  stimulation 
in  other  branches  because  of  the  language 
and  cultural  differences.” 

Keiko  Westover,  a  former  music  major 
and  former  missionary  in  her  homeland 
of  Japan,  finds  her  fulfillment  in  her 
Asian  Branch  membership.  She  has  been 
married  for  four  months  to  American 
Layne  Westover,  who  is  also  a  former 
Japanese  missionary. 

“My  parent  didn’t  want  me  to  comes  to 
America,”  she  recalls.  “They  thought  that 
a  good  Japanese  girl  should  not  be 
educated,  but  should  marry  and  stay 
home.  But  after  my  mission,  I  knew  I 
wanted  the  United  States  and  an 
education  in  music.” 

Like  many  Asian  students,  Keiko  had 
trouble  at  first  with  American  dating 
patterns,  “At  home  it  is  considered 
insincere  and  dishonest  to  date  more  than 
one  man  at  a  time,”  she  observes. 
“Holding  hands  is  almost  a  committment 
to  marriage,  and  nothing  is  done  without 
parental  consent.  Here  we  are  on  our 
own,  although  we  keep  our  parents  close. 
Americans,  of  course,  view  relationships 
very  differently.” 

Japanese  women  also  open  doors  for 
their  men,  and  Keiko’s  habit  clashed  with 
BYU  male  courtesy.  “Now;  though,  all 
that  is  past.  The  only  big  difference  still  is 
that  people  are  too  nice— often  I  am 
treated  like  a  little  Japanese  doll. 

“I  am  a  human  person— not  someone  to 
be  set  apart,”  she  emphasizes.  “I  do  not 
want  to  be  American  or  Japanese— only 
Keiko  Westover.” 

Ji  Moon  Won,  from  Korea,  came  to 
the  U.S.  as  a  non-member  to  study 
sociology.  He  has  joined  the  Church  now, 
and  will  return  to  South  Korea  as  the  first 
LDS  sociologist  in  that  country.  Like 
Keiko,  he  found  the  courtship  pattern  a 
bit  puzzling.  “Koreans  marry— we  do  not 
investigate,”  he  says.  “We  also  have  more 
of  an  academic  than  active  knowledge  of 
the  U.S.,  so  when  we  first  arrive,  we  tend 
to  observe  rather  than  participate.  People 
mistake  this  for  a  negative  attitude,  when 
in  reality  we  are  only  being  conservative.” 

Austen  Chan,  who  will  receive  his 
doctorate  in  physics  next  April,  came  out 
of  Red  China  when  he  was  14.  He  was  the 
first  of  his  family  to  go  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  his  father  owned  a  business.  He 
came  to  America  to  study  and  has  already 
once  returned  to  Hong  Kong  for  a  short 
while  to  teach  English. 


Both  Chan  and  Michael  Wu,  a  graduate 
student  in  Communications  and  Asian 
studies  who  is  one  of  the  few  Mongolian 
members  of  the  Church,  agree  that  one  of 
the  major  differences  between  Asian  and 
American  cultures  is  the  degree  of  respect 
for  parents  and  the  strength  of  family 
ties. 

“Here  in  America’s  industrialized 
society  people  seem  to  be  too  busy  to 
take  time  for  strong  ties,”  says  Wu.  “And 
outside  of  the  Church,  families  are  just 
not  that  important.” 


Leng  Tsun  is  the  dean  of  social  sciences 
for  New  Asia  College  at  the  Chinese 
University  of  Hong  Kong.  He  escaped 
China  after  the  Communist  takeover,  and 
has  also  taught  for  five  years  on  the 
Mainland  of  China. 

“Hong  Kong  is  fairly  Westernized,  so  I 
felt  no  cultural  shock,”  he  comments. 
“We  have  still  escaped  the  American 
materialism,  though.  We  put  greater 
emphasis  on  our  spiritual  life  and  are  also 
not  quite  as  abrupt  and  impersonal  with 
our  friends. 


“The  Chinese  also  respect  their 
seniors,”  he  adds.  “We  have  no  youth 
worship.” 

From  Harold  Liu  to  Leng  Tsun, 
Jennifer  Chan  to  Michael  Wu,  the 
cross-cultural  vibrations  range  over  China, 
Taiwan,  Japan,  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  Thailand,  Mongolia,  even 
Vietnam. 

In  spite  of  the  potential  political  and 
cultural  division,  “our  major  hurdle  is 
names,”  observed  Max  Swenson, 
president  of  the  branch.  “Pronunciation 

-  - 'Y  ia. 


of  Chinese  names  is  like  tossing  a  1 
of  silverware  into  the  air  and  listei 
it  come  down-ching,  chang, 
kang  .  . .  and  most  of  the  membe 
20  per  cent  of  what  is  said  bee  £ 
their  individual  dialects.  Since  wc 
only  the  major  words,  all  the  fat  is  I 
out  of  our  relationship. 

It’s  communication 

“It’s  communication,  plai| 
simple,”  said  Swenson,  “We  have 
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Universe  photo  by  Bill  Hess 

Vida  Kositwongsakol  teaches  a  Relief  Society  Cultural  Refinement  lesson  at  the  BYU 
Asian  Branch. 
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Love  is  communicated,  as  well  as  words,  in  this  Asian  Branch  Sunday  School  mee 


Provo  Pawnshops 


Discount  houses,  fast  mone\ 


By  W.  LEE  HUNT 

To  a  person  in  need  of  quick  cash, 
Provo’s  two  pawnshops  mean  quick  loans 
on  trade-in  merchandise. 

“I  need  $25  for  school  books,”  a  BYU 
student  explained  to  his  roommate,  “and 
I  need  it  today.  I  guess  I’ll  hock  my  rifle 
for  it.” 

To  a  second-hand  shopper,  pawnshops 
may  mean  a  chance  good  deal  or  just 
another  bill.  “I  found  a  good  buy  on  a 
stereo  at  a  pawnshop  downtown,”  the 
new  coed  said,  “and  it  even  works!” 

But  to  the  police,  pawnshops  may 
mean  a  place  where  stolen  items  or  other 
problems  might  surface.  “We  had  a  case 
where  a  person  had  stolen  a  car  stereo 
from  his  roommate”  said  a  Provo 
detective.  “Upon  inquiry  we  were  able  to 
recover  it  from  a  downtown  pawnshop.” 

When  Cut  Co  Finance  at  418  W.  Center 
in  Provo  opened  its  doors  for  the  first 
time  in  early  July,  it  gave  Provo 
customers  two  pawnshops  to  choose 
from.  VanWagenen’s  Finance  Co.,  at  445 
W.  Center,  has  some  15  years  over  the 
new  competition. 


When  a  browsing  customer  enters 
VanWagenen’s  Finance  Co.,  Provo’s 
largest  pawnshop,  his  eye  is  caught  by  the 
chrome-plated,  double-barrelled  shotgun 
with  the  subscript,  “Genuine,  Original 
Marriage  Gun  for  Reluctant  Husbands,” 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

In  an  overall  view  of  the  showroom  the 
customer  finds  stereos,  electric  guitars 
and  amplifiers,  tape  recorders,  some  50 
pairs  of  skis,  sewing  machines,  drums, 
typewriters,  TV  sets,  tools,  scores  of  car 
tape  decks,  kitchen  appliances, 
motorcycles,  and  more. 

In  another  room  he  finds  racks  of  200 


to  250  assorted  rifles  lining  the  right  wall. 
Rings,  watches  and  all  other  types  of 
jewelry  are  found  under  the  counter. 

“Our  biggest  sales  are  guns  and  sporting 
goods,”  said  Ken  VanWagenen,  son  of  the 
owner.  “We  also  sell  a  lot  of  stereos  and 
music  equipment.” 

But  most  customers  want  to  examine 
the  items  of  both  Provo  pawnshops. 
Leaving  VanWagenen’s  the  customer 
crosses  Center  Street  and  enters  Cut  Co 
Finance. 

Cut  Co,  much  smaller  but  more  modern 
and  cleaner  than  its  competitor,  has 
half-filled  shelves  with  plenty  of  room  for 


future  acquisitions.  “Most  people 
both  shops  to  compare,”  explained  . 
Huff,  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  C 
Finance. 

The  goods  in  both  shops 
second-hand  items  that  had 
accepted  for  loans.  They  were 
redeemed  and  thus  were  put  up  foi 

“The  price  of  items  depends  o 
demand  of  the  item  and  its  condi 
explained  Robert  Young,  manag 
VanWagenen’s  Finance  Co.  “The 
the  demand,  the  higher  the  price.” 
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Cultural 


Universe  photo  by  Bill  Hess 


grass-roots  relationship  here  .  . .  none  of 
the  American  glibness.” 

Most  members  in  the  branch  do  not 
experience  cultural  shock  even  with  the 
abrupt  change  from  East  to  West, 
observed  Swenson.  “When  they  are 
forced  to  cope  with  cultural  differences, 
they  do  it  well,”  he  said. 

Both  Swenson  and  Britsch  find  branch 
members  highly  motivated  and  very 
dedicated  to  their  education.  “If  they 
experience  problems  in  school,  it  is 
because  they  aren’t  succeeding  as  well  as 
they  think  they  should,”  said  Britsch. 

“They  also  do  not  have  as  many 
distractions  as  the  average  American 
student,”  added  Swenson.  “Asian 
students  seem  to  choose  their  field  and 
stay  in  it— none  of  this  hunting,  fishing, 
skiing,  or  hiking  every  spare  moment.” 

In  spite  of  the  potential  problems  that 
could  arise  from  family  separation  and 
cultural  transplant,  the  students  of  the 
branch  tend  to  solve  their  own  problems 
rather  than  take  them  to  the  presidency. 
“Whether  it  is  welfare,  housing,  or  food, 
we  rarely  hear  about  it,”  said  Swenson. 
“There’s  an  inner  community  here  that  is 
tight  and  self-sustaining.” 

But  even  with  independence, 
accompanied  with  the  Asian  tendency  to 
make  a  few  good  friends  instead  of  many 
acquaintances,  the  group  is  not  separatist. 
“We’re  very  social,”  laughed  Swenson, 
“Eating  Asian  food  is  one  of  our  favorite 
pastimes,  and  often  we  get  together.  The 
branch  is  the  focus  of  most  of  our 
activities.  There  is  very  little  social  life 
outside  school  and  the  Church.” 

F  or  the  presidency 
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Westover,  Asian  Branch  member  and  former  Japanese  missionary,  finds 
ment  in  the  branch. 


nlegal  dodge? 


p  guarantee  that  everything  sold  is  in 
:t  working  condition.  If  not,  we’ll 
it  for  free  or  refund  100  per  cent,” 
VanWagenen,  owner,  said, 
cn  Hall,  a  BYU  graduate  browsing 
the  merchandise  in  VanWagenen’s, 
1  Rented  “There’s  always  that  mystery 
t  find  something  really  cool.” 


Hi, 

|_ 

nWagenen  said  pawnbroking’s 
st  hazard  is  potential  acceptance  of 
i  goods.  When  discovered  to  be 
l,  goods  are  returned  to  the  rightful 
;rs.  But  when  this  happens,  the 
broker  loses  the  money  he  loaned 
e  items. 

re  can’t  make  the  rightful  owners  pay 
ir  the  loan,”  VanWagenen  said.  But 
believes  the  illegal  aspects  of 
([broking  are  overemphasized. 

fith  over  6,000  loans  we  make  in  a 
only  about  one  half  dozen  of  them 
nvolved  in  anything  illegal,”  he  said, 
pointed  out  that  pawnbroking  is 
klly  governed  by  law,”  adding,  “it 
ents  crime.” 

lot  of  people  who  have  financial 
;ations  without  a  source  of  credit 
it  go  to  crime  if  there  wasn’t  a 
ness  like  ours  where  they  can  get 
ns  in  return  for  their  own 
chandise,”  VanWagenen  explained, 
quently  illegal  items  show  up  here 
the  crime  is  solved.” 

Ve  had  one  young  adult  who  brought 
diamond,”  explained  Young.  “We 
)  sure  it  was  the  stolen  gem  we  had 
1  told  to  watch  for.  So  we  delayed  the 
while  we  called  the  police.” 
etective  Glade  Terry  on  Provo’s  Police 
nshop  detail  said  the  pawnshops 
aerate  with  Provo  Police  by  sending  in 
py  of  each  pawn  transaction. 

We  had  one  case  where  a  tape  recorder 
stolen  from  BYU.  We  were  able  to 
it  back  when  it  showed  up  on  a 
vning  certificate  sent  in  by 
Wagenen’s  Finance,”  Terry  said. 

erry  objected  to  VanWagenen’s 
trtion  that  pawnshops  prevent  crime, 
believe  that  there  would  be  less  theft 
burglaries  if  there  weren’t  a  market 
these  items,”  Terry  said, 
wnbrokers  think  they  do  the  police 


department  a  service  by  taking  these 
items  in  so  they  will  be  out  in  the  open, 
but  it  really  isn’t  a  service.” 

A  customer’s  biggest  advantage  in 
dealing  with  a  pawnshop  is  instant 
money. 

‘‘Everybody  needs  money  and 
occasionally  everybody  needs  quick 
cash,”  VanWagenen  said. 

Terry  added,  “If  a  guy  wanted  $20  fast, 
he  could  pawn  something  and  get  the  $20 
on  the  spot.” 

Young  said  getting  money  from  a 
pawnshop  is  faster  than  from  a  bank  or 
any  small  loan  company. 

“Banks  take  a  couple  of  weeks  to 
obtain  a  minimum  of  $100,  and  a  small 
loans  company  takes  a  few  days  for  a 
minimum  of  usually  $50,”  he  explained. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  pawnshop  fulfills 
an  urgent  need.”1 

VanWagenen  said  a  lot  of  merchandise 
is  sold  to  BYU  people,  but  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  loaning  was  done  to  the 
students. 

Pawnbroking,  which  existed  in  China 
some  2,000  to  3,000  years  ago,  had  its 
legal  foundations  in  Greece  and  Rome  on 
which  modern  statutory  regulation  now 
stands,  according  to  Encyclopedia 
Britanica. 

“In  the  middle  ages  .  .  .  not  only  the 
poor  and  needy  but  also  the  well-to-do 
made  use  of  pawnshops  and  were  ready 
to  pay  interest  rates  ranging  up  to  86  per 
cent  a  year,  but  such  rates  were 
stigmatized  as  . .  .  exploitation  and  gave 
rise  to  periodic  riots  and  violence 
against  . .  .  the  pawnbrokers. 

“Pawnbroking  became  a  recognized 
business  in  the  U.S.  during  the  18th 
century  and  increased 
thereafter . . .  reaching  a  maximum  by 
1914  when  it  was  the  main  source  of 
consumer  credit. 

“It  declined  rapidly  after  1945  . .  .  New 
Consumer  credit  agencies,  discount 
houses,  rising  personal  incomes,  increased 
public-welfare  measures  and  changed 
attitudes  toward  ‘hock  shops’  caused  a 
rapid  decline  ...” 

State  laws  and  city  ordinances  limit 
interest  rates  on  pawn  loans  over  $50  to 

(Cont.  on  Pg.  8) 


For  the  presidency,  another  hurdle  in 
the  Asian  Branch  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  Church  hierarchy  and  doctrine.  “Most 
of  these  people  are  fairly  recent  converts 
and  have  an  incredible  testimony,”  said 
the  President.  “But  once  a  man  is  called, 
he  is  very  likely  to  choose  a  staff  of 
friends  and  relatives  rather  than  go 
through  the  proper  authorities.” 

Along  with  a  determination  to  excel  in 
educational  and  religious  callings,  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  idealism  in  the 
branch.  Many  of  them,  like  Jennifer  Chan 
and  Ji  Moon,  Won,  intend  to  rejoin  their 
families  and  share  the  Gospel  with  those 
at  home.  For  some  it  can  be  a  reality.  For 
those  out  of  Red  China,  the  dream 
cannot  be  fulfilled  until  current  situations 
change.  ...  . 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Church  transcends 
all  political,  social,  and  familial  ideologies 
to  become  the  central  force  in  their  lives. 
Personal  conflicts  are  superceded  by 
belief  in  the  Gospel,  even  to  the  point 
where  a  Nationalist  Chinese  and  a 
Taiwanese  could  join  in  temple  marriage, 
despite  the  inherently  hostile  political 
backgrounds. 

The  marriage  reflects  the  philosophy  of 
the  Church  in  Asia.  Should  political 
beliefs  ever  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
religious  ideals,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Asia  would 
disintegrate,  as  would  the  BYU  Asian 
Branch. 

“The  ability  to  compartmentalize 
family,  religious,  and  political  ideology  is 
how  the  branch  survives,”  said  President 
Swenson.  “Asians  have  an  uncanny 
ability  to  separate  the  important  facets  of 
their  lives.” 

That  ability  is  something  to  consider. 
“There  is  a  vibrancy  here  that  is 
reminiscent  of  the  intensity  of  the 
mission  field  in  the  Orient,”  reflects  Tony 
Amata,  second  counselor  of  the  branch. 
“It  is  the  Gospel  in  its  purity,  pure 
because  so  many  of  us  have  had  to 
struggle  for  our  belief  in  the  face  of 
opposing  traditions  and  families.” 

His  Philippine  wife  Lucille,  who  is  to 
address  the  General  Conference  of  Relief 
Society  as  a  Philippine  representative, 
agrees.  “We  are  an  intense  people, 
particularly  since  Asians  often  sacrifice 
the  truth  of  a  situation  for  its  emotional 
value.  More  than  any  other  people,  I 
think,  we  live  the  Golden  Rule— warmth 
and  friendship  is  more  important  than 
anything  else.” 

“As  for  the  Gospel,”  she  concluded, 
“we  have  the  gift  of  appreciation.  To  feel 
that  gift  among  us  is  most  precious.  We 
understand  the  spirit  if  not  the  words.”, 
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three  percent,  and  to  five  per  cent  for 
loans  of  $50  or  under.  They  also  prohibit 
pawnbrokers  from  dealing  with 
drunkards,  thieves,  insane  persons  or 
minors. 

Mrs.  Huff  said  Cut  Co  Finance  charges 
“five  per  cent  interest  per  month  and  no 
more.” 

VanWagenen  explained  that  his  finance 
company  charges  the  regular  five  per  cent 
interest  rate  plus  another  five  per  cent  for 
extra  optional  services. 

“We  charge  a  little  bit  extra  for  our 
optional  services.”  he  said. 

“If  a  $50  loan  is  made  on  a  gun,  and  it 
is  picked  up  at  the  end  of  35  days,  we 
charge  $55  to  redeem  the  gun.  We  make 
$5.  The  $2.50  over  the  regular  five  per 
cent  is  not  interest,  it’s  just  cost  of 
optional  services.” 

Optional  services  listed  by  VanWagenen 
are:  registering  guns  under  Federal 
Firearms  Law,  preventing  seizure; 
accepting  large,  fragile,  costly  items  for 
special  handling;  allowing  multi-payments 
on  loans  or  release  part  as  part  repaid; 
allowing  90  days  from  last  current 
payment  before  liquidation;  notifying 
signer  (or  household)  before  liquidation 
of  loans;  allowing  exchange  of  collaterals 
for  items  of  equal  value. 

“We  assume  a  customer  wants  us  to 
give  them  all  the  options.”  explained 
competitor  Young.  “It’s  automatic.” 

Detective  Terry  commented,  “I  don’t 
think  their  special  services  are  that 
special.  These  are  common  things  for 
other  pawnshops.” 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  pawnshop  which 
offers  all  these  optional  services,” 
countered  VanWagenen. 

Speaking  about  the  service  of 
registering  guns,  Mrs.  Huff  said,  “We  have 
to  register  the  guns;  it’s  not  an  option. 
Most  people  don’t  want  us  to  register  the 
guns  but  we  must.” 

Detective  Terry  added,  “It’s  a  federal 
law  which  requires  that  guns  be 
registered.” 

When  asked  about  his  optional  service 
of  registering  firearms,  VanWagenen 
explained,  “If  the  guns  were  not 


registered,  the  guns  could  be  seized. 
That’s  all  that  could  happen.” 

Mrs.  Huff  said  her  company,  rival  to 
VarrWagenen’s,  offers  most  of  the 
mentioned  services  free  of  charge. 

In  a  Monday  Magazine  telephone 
sampling  of  Salt  Lake  pawnshops,  two 
were  found  to  offer  all  of  the  optional 
services,  another  three  offering  most  of 
them.  All  but  one  said  the  services  were 
free  of  charge,  though  all  said  their 
normal  interest  rates  were  1 0  per  cent. 

VanWagenen  said,  “We  haven’t  received 
anything  but  commendation  from  our 
customers  for  the  services  we  rendor  and 
the  prices  we  charge.” 

Following  a  VanWagenen  appeal  of  a 
Provo  City  Court  decision,  Judge  L. 
Robert  Bullock  of  the  Fourth  Judicial 
District  Court,  Utah  County,  on  Sept.  18, 
found  VanWagenen  Finance  Co.  not 
guilty  to  charge  of  charging  excessive 
interest  rates. 

One  of  the  biggest  worries  of  a 
pawnbroker  is  determining  whether  the 
person  wanting  to  pawn  is  really  who  he 
says  he  is. 

“A  person  wanting  to  pawn  has  to  have 
two  forms  of  identification,”  explained 
Mrs.  Huff  of  Cut  Co  Finance. 

A  law  to  help  positively  identify 
pawnshop  customers,  took  effect  July  1, 
requiring  that  a  fingerprint  be  taken  for 
each  pawn  transaction  of  $200  or  over. 

At  times  minors  (under  the  age  of  21 
years)  try  to  pawn  items. 

“We  don’t  handle  anyone  under  21 
years,”  Young  explained.  If  they  are 
under  age,  parents  have  to  sign  for  them. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  are  legitimate  about 
their  age,  but  one  per  cent  try  to  get  past 
us.” 

A  Provo  City  court  decision,  dated 
June  19,  1973,  found  a  VanWagenen’s 
Finance  Co.  employe  guilty  of  receiving 
goods  from  a  minor.  On  July  12,  Dean 
VanWagenen  was  found  guilty  in  the 
same  case. 

“We  just  made  an  unintentional 
mistake,”  said  VanWagenen.  “Two  things 
happened:  first,  we  neglected  to  check 
the  age  of  the  individual,  and  second,  the 
person  apparently  obtained  money  under 
false  age  pretenses.” 


HOW  TO  PLAN  YOUR  ENGAGEMENT  AND  WEDDING 

Send  new  20  pg.  booklet,  “Planning  Your  Engagement  and  Wedding”  plus 
full  color  folder  and  44  pg.  Bride’s  Book  gift  offer  all  for  only  25$.  P-73 
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KEEPSAKE 

DIAMOND  RINGS,  BOX  90, 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  13201 

“They  do  not  love 
that  do  not  show  their  love. 

William  Shakespeare 


T-M  Reg.  A.  H.  Pond  Co. 


Choose  Keepsake 
with  complete  confidence, 
because  the  famous 
Keepsake  Guarantee 
assures  a  perfect 
engagement  diamond 
of  precise  cut  and 
superb  color.  There  is 
no  finer  diamond  ring. 


BULLOCK  &  LOSEE 
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19  North  Univ.  Ave. 
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On  Aug.  21,  Cecil  LeRay  Huff,  owner 
of  Cut  Co  Finance,  pleaded  guilty  and 
was  fined  by  Provo  City  Court  for 
receiving  goods  from  a  minor. 

Huff  said  he  made  a  mistake  in 
identifying  the  individual. 

“She  led  me  to  believe  she  was  over  21 
years,”  he  said.  “Besides  I  think  the  law 
isn’t  fair  in  the  least.  It’s  a  form  of 
harrassment  especially  for  a  person  who  is 
under  21  years  and  married  but  who  can’t 
legally  sell  any  of  his  own  property.” 

VanWagenen,  speaking  of  the  new 
competition  from  Cut  Co  Finance  Co., 
said,  “It’s  hard  to  say  what  competition 
will  do.  We  like  to  think  they  will  have  a 
very  difficult  time  competing  with  us 
because  of  the  extra  services  we  give  our 
customers.” 

Detective  Terry  commented,  “Having 
the  new  pawnshop  in  Provo  should  help 
both  of  them.” 

“I  think  people  get  the  wrong  idea  of  a 
pawn-broker  as  greedy  and  selfish.”  said 
VanWagenen.  “I  feel  we  don’t  fit  that 
type  of  picture.  Our  two  full  time 
employes  are  BYU  graduates  and 
returned  missionaries.  I’m  also  a  BYU 
graduate  and  returned  missionary. 

“Pawnbroking  is  an  honest  and 
honorable  business  if  honorably  run,”  he 
said.  “We  operate  within  the  principles  of 
Christianity  giving  to  our  clientele  free, 
good  financial  advice.” 

“When  I  graduated  from  BYU  in 
finance  and  banking,  I  decided  I  wanted 
to  help  the  people  who  sometimes  don’t 
have  the  ability  to  get  loans,” 
VanWagenen  explained. 


Monday,  October  1,  1 


Looking  down  the  cylinder  of  a  ■ 
.38  is  Dean  VanWagenen,  owner  m 
of  VanWagenen’s  Finance  Co.  at\ 
445  W.  Center  in  Provo.  L 
“Everybody  needs  money  and% 
occasionally  everybody  needsy. 
quick  cash,”  says  VanWagenen.  \ 
For  this  reason,  pawnbrokers  i 
receive  a  few  stolen'' 
goods  .  .  .  when  items  are  s 
discovered  to  be  stolen,  they  are 
returned  to  the  rightful  owner. 
But  when  this  happens,  the 
pawnbroker  loses  the  money  he 
loaned  on  the  items. 
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Universe  photo  by  Robyn  Moorefield 


irtin  Seneca  of  the  University  of  Utah  speaks  on 
f  federal-Indian  relations. 


Calendar 

_  J 

Monday 


iiination  deadline  and  final  orientation  meeting  for  the 
Freshman  Activities,  321  ELWC 

1  Thursday  -Meet  Your  Teacher  Week  (Contact  your 
nt  for  details) 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 

me  Flicks  sponsored  by  the  Social  Office,  Varsity 
T  0  cents  admission) 

1 SADEMIC  ASSEMBLY  “Terry  Warner”  377  ESTB 
K  ics  Office) 

:  INC. Lit  EXERCISE,  Debate  Theater  F-201  HFAC,  Best 
squired  (activity  card  and  50  cents  admission) 


Thursday 

- 

(AMERICAN  PERSPECTIVE  LECTURE  SERIES, 
II  Kalb”  Ballroom  (Academics) 

FINGER  EXERCISE,  Debate  Theater  201  HF  Best 
:  iquired  (activity  card  and  50  cents  admission) 


Friday 

Igham  Young  Freshman  Football  -BYU  vs.  Snow  College, 
gh  School  field 

.gham  Young  Soccer  Team  BYU  vs.  Colorado  State, 
eld  (50  cents  admission,  under  12  free) 
i  9:15  5  FINGER  EXERCISE,  Debate  Theater  F-201 
:est  Dress  Required  (activity  card  and  50  cents  admission) 
12:00  DANCE,  “Copperfield,”  Ballroom  (Social  Office) 


Saturday 

IIGHAM  YOUNG  VARSITY  FOOTBALL,  BYU  vs.  Utah 
liversity  in  Logan  8:00  5  FINGER  EXERCISE,  Debate 
F-201  HFAC,  Best  Dress  Required  (activity  card  and  50 
mission) 
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use  system,  Seneca  says 


By  LYNDA  HANSEN 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

“I  predict  that  the  American 
Indian’s  militancy  and 
assertion  of  rights  will 
continue.  We’re  beginning  to 
learn  the  system  and  to  work 
through  that  system.” 

In  a  lecture  on  “Historical 
Perspectives  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Federal  Relations” 
Thursday  night,  Prof.  Martin 
E.  Seneca,  Jr.  made  this 
prediction.  He  explained  that 
more  Indians  are  being 
educated  every  year. 

“We  will  develop  our  own 
Indian  heroes,  our  own 
standards  of  success.”  Dr. 
Seneca  went  on  to  say,  “They 
may  not  be  the  war  chiefs  of 
yesterday,  but  they  may  be 
the  attorneys,  the  senators,  the 
businessmen  who  hold 
prominent  places  in  this 
country.” 

“What  the  elected  officials 
of  the  reservation  want  and 
what  the  radicals  want  are  not 
so  far  apart,”  Dr.  Seneca  said. 
The  speaker,  an  associate 
professor  of  Law  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  has  been 
active  in  Indian  affairs. 

He  said  that  “what  we  want 
is  to  have  our  land  and  be 
provided  the  opportunity  to 
make  those  reservations  viable 
communities.  What  we  are 
asking  for  is  assistance  in 
becoming  self-sufficient  by 
using  whatever  resources  we 
have,  whether  it  be  minerals, 
labor  force  or  tourism.” 

Dr.  Seneca  was  serving  on 
the  National  Council  of  Indian 
Opportunity  when  members  of 
the  American  Indian 
Movement  occupied  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He 
was  called  in  to  help  negotiate 
with  the  activists. 

According  to  Dr.  Seneca, 
many  of  the  activists  were 
ready  to  die  for  their  cause.  He 
attributed  this  to  the  fact  that 
they  had  found  their  identity; 
they  were  finally  making  a 
stand. 

During  the  lecture, 
sponsored  by  the  Charles  Redd 
Center  for  Western  Studies, 


Dr.  Seneca  explained  the 
various  federal  American 
Indian  policies  through  the 
years.  He  said  when  the 
Europeans  came  to  this 
country,  the  Indians  were  a 
strong  force  to  be  dealt  with. 

Dr.  Seneca  pointed  out  that 
the  Europeans  decided  it  was 
their  mission  to  convert  the 
American  Indian  to  the 
European  way  of  life.  This 
policy  has  been  an  underlying 
current  in  the  U.S.  Indian 
policies. 

According  to  Dr.  Seneca,  the 
American  Indians  were  treated 
as  sovereign  nations  from  the 
beginning.  Solemn  treaties 
were  signed  between  the 
Indian  nations  and  the  U.S. 
government.  The  federal 
government  assumed  the  role 
of  guardian  over  the  Indian 
nations  with  the  duty  to 
protect  and  guard  the  Indian 
lands  and  keep  peace  with  the 
tribes. 

Since  the  1830s  the  policies 
of  the  government  have 
alternated  between  the 
program  of  assimilation  and 
encouraging  tribalism,  he  said. 
In  1934  the  government 
encountered  the  problem  of 
varying  cultures  in  trying  to 
set  up  tribal  governments.  The 
government  also  did  not 
account  for  the  fact  that  the 
tribes  had  been  self-governing 
for  years. 

Dr.  Seneca  said  that  most  of 
the  Indians  today  are  opposed 
to  abolishing  the  trust 
relationship  they  have  with  the 
federal  government.  He  said 
that  the  government  has  a 
solemn  treaty  with  the 
American  Indian,  and  it  should 
be  honored. 

Prof.  Seneca’s  advice  to 
young  Indians  is  “develop 
competence  to  deal  effectively 
in  your  chosen  profession. 
Meet  the  white  man  on  equal 
terms,  then  you  will  command 
his  respect.  Then  when  you 
talk  about  Indian  problems, 
they  will  know  you  have  some 
expertise  to  bring  to  bear  on 
the  problem  and  they  will 
listen  to  you.” 


Provo  City  judges  have 
notified  the  ASBYU 
Ombudsman  that  there  will  be 
a  crack-down  on  Provo  vehicle 
regulations  offenders. 

Police  will  have  roadblocks 
set  up  in  a  week  to  check  for 
'offenders,  according  to 
Ombudsman  Matthew  Mack. 

Mack  said  that  out-of-state 
vehicles  must  display 
non-resident  stickers. 
Out-of-state  students  should 
be  sure  their  driver’s  licenses 
are  valid  in  Utah.  28  states 
have  reciprocal  agreements 
with  Utah  making  licenses 
from  these  states  valid  here. 

The  following  states  have 
reciprocal  agreements  with 
Utah:  Arizona,  Alaska, 
Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Maine,  Mississippi, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Washington  and  West  Virginia. 

Those  students  with  licenses 
from  states  not  listed  should 
apply  for  a  Utah  drivers  license 
at  the  Drivers  License  Division, 
277  N.  500  West  in  Provo. 

Mack  said  that  students  are 


In  the  last  decade,  violation 
of  rights,  murders  and  beatings 
continued  against  the  Indians. 
Dr.  Seneca  said  that  these 
events  were  not  “new  or 
unique,  but  added  to  a 
building  fire.”  He  cited  these 


acts  as  reasons  for  the  changes 
being  made. 

He  said  that  the  American 
Indian  now  has  developed  an 
Indianness  not  identifiable 
with  one  tribe.  “They  now 
have  a  rallying  point.” 


FRANCE  MISSION  REUNION 

Friday,  Oct.  5  —  6:30  to  10:00  p.m. 
Orem  4th  &  27th  Ward  Chapel 
575  South  400  West,  Orem 


POT  LUCK 


Call  375-6695  or 
377-5067 


Vehicle  violations 
subject  of  crackdown 


warned  that  all  vehicles  must 
have  current  safety  inspection 
stickers  either  from  Utah  or 
the  home  state.  Tickets  will 
also  be  given  for  frost-covered 
windows.  All  windows,  not 
just  the  front  and  back,  must 
be  cleared  of  frost. 

Orem  City 
to  store  oil 

With  the  current  energy 
crisis  across  the  nation,  the 
city  of  Orem  is  taking  no 
chances  with  its  heating  fuel 
this  winter. 

Recently  the  Orem  City 
Council  approved  the  spending 
$3,000  of  federal  revenue 
sharing  money  for  a 
4,000-gallon  fuel  oil  storage 
tank  for  City  use. 

“With  the  fuel  shortage,  we 
felt  it  best  to  put  in  an  extra 
fuel  tank  to  insure  that  we 
have  adequate  backup  to  heat 
the  building,”  said  Orem  City 
Manager  Earl  Wengren.  “If  we 
are  turned  off  by  Mountain 
Fuel  Supply  we  want  to  be 
sure  we  have  adequate  storage 
to  get  us  through.” 
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FRIDAY  OCTOBGR  IQ.  8:00PM.  MARRIOTT  COMTOR  BYU  STUDENTS  $3.00  AND  $3.50  GFNFRAL  PUBLIC  $3.50  AND  $4.00 
TOOTS  BY  MAIL  ORDOR  LI  NTI L  OCT.  5,  FROM  MARRIOTT  CFNTFR  TICkGT  OFFICF  BYU  PROHO,  UTAH  8460Q.  MAXIMUM 
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HOMECOMING  73 


Name  ... 
Address 


.  Date 

Student  No. 
.  Zip 


City  .  State  . 

CONCERT  -  Friday,  Oct.  12,  8  p.m.,  Marriott  Center 

Student  Mail  Order-  Prices: 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  $3.50  per  seat  (below  concourse) 

Send  me  . tickets  at  $3.00  per  seat  (above  concourse) 

General  Public  Mail  Order  Prices: 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  $4.00  per  seat  (below  concourse) 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  $3.50  per  seat  (above  concourse) 

HOMECOMING  DANCE  (only  if  ordered  with  concert  tickets) 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  2.50  per  couple 

Send  me  . : .  Sky  room  dinner  dance  $10.00  per  couple 

FROLICS  73 

(Oct.  11,8  p.m.  circle  time  requested) 

Oct.  13,  7:30  p.m.,  Marriott  Center. 

BYU  Students,  Faculty  &  Staff: 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  $2.00  per  seat  (below  concourse) 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  $1.50  per  seat  (above  concourse) 

General  Public: 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  $3.00  per  seat  (below  concourse) 

Send  me  .  tickets  at  $2.00  per  seat  (above  concourse) 

Mail  now  for  test  selection  handling  fee 

No  mail  order  accepted  after  Oct.  5  Total  enclosed  $ . 

Mail  to:  2132  Marriott  Center,  BYU,  Provo,  Utah  84602  Questions  call  375-8888 


Homecoming  Dance  tickets  are  regular¬ 
ly  $3.00  per  couple.  Order  your  dance 
tickets  now  with  your  concert  tickets 
and  pay  only  $2.50  per  couple.  Dance 
tickets  will  not  be  sold  at  outlets  until 
October  8.  Offer  good  only  if  concert 
tickets  are  ordered  at  the  same  time. 

HOMECOMING  DANCE 
Oct.  13,  8:30  p.m. 


ELWC  Ballroom  . 

Court  House  . 

University  Mall  . 

Please  indicate  second  choice. 

Exclusive  mail  order-only  coupons 
postmarked  envelopes  accepted. 


Maximum  order  of  8  concert  tickets 
Make  checks  payable  to  BYU 
No  refunds 
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Saturday 
btober  13,1973 

SKYROOM 
fpm  -11:30pm 
$10.00 


of  SOUNDS  summer  tour 


in  FROLICS  73 


I  n  television  appearance s  this  summer,  the  Sounds  reached 
well  over  500,000  viewers.  That’s  just  part  of  their  story. 

he  Sounds  are  winners  of  the  Freedom  Foundation’s  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award. 

The  Sounds  have  twice  been  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  on  ten-week  tours  of  military  installations 
throughout  the  Orient  and  the  Caribbean. 

Th  e  Sounds  of  Freedom  represented  BYU  on  national  television 
as  guests  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show. 

W„h  the  Young  Ambassadors  and  the  Lamanite  Generation, 
the  Sounds  of  Freedom  will  present  the  best  numbers  from  their 
summer  tour  at  Frolics  ’73  in  the  Marriott  Center. 

T  ickets  for  Frolics  ’73  are  reserved  and  are  obtained  through 
the  Homecoming  Direct  Mail  Order  Coupon. 

byu 

homecoming 

is 

FROLICS  ’ 


Marriott  Center  Thursday,  October  11,  8:00  p.m.  Saturday,  October  13,  7:30  p.m. 
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RECAP  SNOW  TIRi, 

SALE 


All  retread  Snow  Tire: 
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New,  improved  Blue  wins? 


By  BOBBY  KORTSEN 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


Universe  photo  by  Rand  Taylor 

Going  to  the  air  is  BYU  quarterback  Randy  Litchfield  (16)  as  offensive  lineman  Llovd 
Fairbanks  ^(64Hind  Cil  Gillerwater  (20)  hold  off  the  Beaver  defense  in  BYU’s  37-14  win  over 


Oregon  State  Saturday. 


Comment 


ABA  savior 


Remember  what  Moses  did  for  the  Hebrews?  He  led  them 
out  of  Egypt.  And  Joe  Namath,  when  he  led  the  American 
Football  Association  into  a  merger  with  the  established  NFL? 
With  Wilt  Chamberlain  as  its  savior,  the  American  Basketball 
Association  will  now  be  able  to  rise  from  its  second  class 
standing  and  meet  the  National  Basketball  Association  as  an 
equal. 

When  the  San  Diego  Q’s  and  the  ABA  signed  Wilt,  they 
acquired  the  one  man  who  can  lead  them  into  a  merger  with 
the  establishment.  The  league  has  been  accused  of  being 
second  class,  but  no  more.  Chamberlain  exhibits  more  class 
than  any  other  athlete  in  the  world.  He  not  only  exhibits  class 
on  the  court,  but  off  the  court  he  has  no  equal. 

He  lives  in  a  $1 .5  million  bachelor  pad  in  Bel  Air.  He  drives  a 
$22,000  Maserati,  a  Rolls  Royce,  and  a  couple  of  other  less 
glamorous  models.  He  has  two  beautiful  Great  Danes  and  a 
wardrobe  that  makes  him  one  of  the  nation’s  best  dressed 
men. 

Wherever  Chamberlain  goes,  he  attracts  a  crowd,  and  that’s 
exactly  what  the  ABA  needs -a  player  who  can  draw  crowds. 

As  a  player  in  the  NBA,  Chamberlain  had  no  peer.  After  his 
rookie  season,  Wilt  had  established  himself  as  the  dominant 
player  in  the  league,  having  broken  most  of  the  single-season 
scoring  and  rebounding  marks,  in  the  next  14  years  he 
proceeded  to  rewrite  the  record  boods  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  now  appear  to  be  a  historical  record  of  Wilt  Chamberlain 
instead  of  the  whole  NBA. 

Much  like,  the  way  the  Boston  Celtics  dominated  pro 
basketball  in  the  60s,  Wilt  lias  dominated  basketball  as  an 
individual  throughout  his  career. 

Wilt  has  been  the  center  of  much  controversy.  He’s  been 
called  a  loser,  a  prima  donna  who  wasn’t  a  team  player  and 
couldn’t  get  along  with  his  coaches.  Chamberlain  has  been 
accused  of  shooting  too  much,  not  shooting  enough,  not 
playing  defense,  not  playing  offense,  not  passing  the  ball¬ 
passing  the  ball  too  much.  The  only  thing  he  hasn’t  been 
accused  of  is  being  too  small.  But  every  time  he  was  criticized 
he  answered  the  critics  with  outstanding  play. 

He  once  scored  100  points  in  a  single  game  against  the  New 
York  Knicks  in  1962,  averaged  over  50  points  a  game  for  a 
season,  averaged  27  rebounds  for  a  season,  and  collected  55 
rebounds  in  one  game.  He  is  the  only  player  in  history  to  have 
scored  over  30,000  points,  made  over  10,000  field  goals  and 
pulled  in  over  24,000  rebounds.  He’s  the  only  center  in  history 
to  have  led  the  NBA  in  assists  for  a  season,  and  he’s  never 
fouled  out  of  a  game  in  his  pro  career. 

Although  he  holds  most  individual  records,  his  critics  have 
called  him  a  loser  and  one  who  could  never  win  the  big  ones. 
Chamberlain  in  his  career  has  played  on  only  two 
championship  teams,  but  his  second  one  with  the  Lakers  was 
the  greatest  ever.  The  team  not  only  won  the  championship, 
but  broke  the  record  for  the  most  wins  in  a  season,  69.  The 
previous  record  of  68  wins  was  set  by  Wilt’s  first  championship 
team,  the  76ers.  During  the  season,  the  Lakers  also  set  a  record 
for  most  victories  in  a  row  by  a  modern  professional  team  in 
any  sport,  33. 

So  at  the  age  of  37,  Wilt  packs  up  his  NBA  Record  Book, 
jumps  in  his  Maserati  and  drives  120  miles  south  to  the  San 
Diego  Qs  and  the  ABA.  And  what  are  the  Qs  and  the  ABA 
getting  for  their  $1.8  million?  A  legend?  An  over-the-hill  star? 

Is  he  worth  the  money?  The  answers  in  order  are,  yes,  no,  yes. 
Yes,  they  are  getting  a  legend,  no  he’s  definitely  not  over  the 
hill,  and  yes,  he  will  be  worth  the  money,  as  the  Q’s  will 
become  the  leagues  leading  draw. 

At  7-2,  290  lbs.,  Wilt’s  size  and  strength  are  legend.  K.C. 
Jones,  former  coach  of  the  Qs,  tells  of  the  time  he  and  Wilt 
had  a  tie  ball.  “The  ball  was  blown  dead  and  the  ref  had  called 
for  a  jump  ball,  and  1  decided  to  try  and  get  a  psychological 
advantage  by  jerking  the  ball  away  from  Wilt.  Well,  I  jerked 
and  he  didn  t  let  go,  so  I  jerked  again.  This  time  he  looked  at 
me  kind  of  annoyed  and  picked  me,  still  holding  on  to  the 
ball,  a  foot  off  the  floor.  At  that  time,  I  learned  just  how 
strong  Wilt  was.” 

To  all  of  professional  basketball,  Wilt’s  signing  could  be  the 
saving  of  the  sport.  The  two  leagues  have  battled  to  the  point 
that  they  have  almost  ruined  the  game.  The  salaries  are 
ridiculous,  players  are  never  satisfied,  and  ticket  prices  to 
games  are  so  that  only  the  rich  can  afford  to  go. 

Yes,  basketball’s  savior  has  arrived  in  the  form  of  a  7-2, 
290-pound  black  man  named  Chamberlain.  May  he  have  a  long 
and  successful  career  in  the  ABA. 
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IN 


Bring  in  our 
coupon  and  get 
50c  off  any  of 
our  services. 


(T  per  person;  $1.25  minimum) 


We're  a  complete  service  cleaners— suits,  dresses, 
shirts,  socks,  pants,  everything.  We  can  even  get  your 
shoes  repaired. 

2-hour  service  before  1  p.m. 


Open  7  a.m.-7  p.m. 

ALMO’S 

Corner  of  2nd  West 
4  1st  North 

373-8220 

CompSete  Service 


50c  •“  ^ 

Repairing  -  Alterations 


Dry  Cleaning  -  Laundry 
Quality  &  Speed 


One  has  to  wonder  if  the 
BYU  team  that  beat  Oregon 
State,  37-14,  Saturday  night 
was  the  same  team  that  lost  to 
Colorado  State  two  weeks  ago. 

The  Cougars,  who  were 
lackluster  in  their  opener 
against  CSU,  completely 
dominated  and  clearly 
out -played  the  Beavers. 

After  the  game,  BYU’s 
coach  Lavell  Edwards  had 
nothing  but  praise  for  his 
forces.  “This  was  one  of  the 
finest  games  we’ve  played 
since  I’ve  been  here.  We  won  it 
in  the  line,  that’s  where  the 
battle  was  won,”  said 
Edwards. 

In  praising  his  defense  Coach 
Edwards  said,  “I  felt  our 
defense  was  so  tough  in  the 
second  half,”  as  they  held 
OSU  scoreless  the  last  two 
periods. 

After  the  game  Edwards 
said,  “We  felt  we  could  run 
against  the  Beavers,”  and  run 
they  did  -73  times  for  a  total 
of  274  yards  and  three 
touchdowns. 

The  Cougars  won  the  toss 
and  elected  to  receive.  Lynn 
Zwahlen  took  the  ball  in  the 
endzone  and  returned  it  to  the 
BYU  22  yard  line. 

The  Cougars  then  ran  the 
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kick  was  good  to 
score  BYU  21 -OSU 
the  gun  went  off  at 
the  score  remained  21 


In  the  second  half 
BYU,  as  the  Cougars 
opponents  scor 
putting  16  points 
board. 


ball  six  straight  times  to  put 
the  ball  on  the  OSU  36  yard 
line.  With  a  fourth-and-two 
situation,  freshman  Dev  Duke 
attempted  a  53  yard  field  goal, 
which  fell  short,  but  a 
roughing  the  kicker  penalty 
against  OSU  gave  the  Cougars 
the  first  break  in  the  game, 
and  the  ball  on  the  OSU  21 . 

Four  running  plays  later  the 
Cougars  had  the  ball  on  the 
OSU  four  yard  line.  With  a 
second  and  four,  quarterback 
Randy  Litchfield  threw  his 
first  pass  of  the  game,  a 
four-yarder  to  Dan  Taylor  that 
was  good  for  the  touchdown. 
Dev  Duke,  kicking  barefoot, 
booted  the  extra  point,  to 
make  the  score  7-0  BYU. 

Sophomore  Gil  Gillenwater 
did  the  most  damage  during 
the  drive  gaining  49  yards  on 


wins 


BYU  quarterback  Gifford  Nielson  passed  the  ball  28  times  for 
14  completions— good  for  239  yards-Friday  afternoon  as  the 
Cougar  JV  squad  slipped  past  Ricks  College  15-14. 


Expos'  faith  in  manager 
shown  with  new  contract 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


The  Montreal  Expos  have 
had  only  one  manager  since 
joining  the  National  League  in 
1969  and  they  have  no  plans 
to  make  a  change. 

The  Expos  expressed 
confidence  in  46-year-old 
Gene  Mauch  Wednesday, 
extending  his  contract  through 
1975.  Mauch  has  1356  years  of 
managerial  experience  some 
2,132  games  and  that  puts 
him  third  among  active 
managers  in  length  of  service 
behind  Los  Angeles’  Walter 
Alston  and  Houston’s  Leo 
Durocher. 


“He’s  just  the  guy  to  entrust 
our  players  to,  to  bring  them 
around  to  championship 
caliber,”  said  General  Manager 
Jim  Fanning. 

Montreal  has  finished  sixth 
twice  and  fifth  twice  under 
Mauch.  This  year  the  Expos 
are  under  .500  but  are  one  of 
five  clubs  battling  for  the  East 
Division  title. 

A  pair  of  American  League 
managers  also  got  good  news 
Wednesday. 

The  Baltimore  Orioles 
rehired  Earl  Weaver  for 
another  year  at  an  estimated 
$70,000.  Weaver  has  led  the 
Birds  to  their  fourth 


East 


Division  championship  in  the 
last  five  years  after  a  rocky 
start. 

The  California  Angels 
decided  to  keep  Bobby 
Winkles  on  for  another  year. 
Winkles,  in  his  first  year  as 
manager,  has  the  Angels  in 
fourth  place  in  the  American 
League  West. 

Winkles  was  a  coach  with 
the  club  in  1972  after  several 
years  as  baseball  coach  at 
Arizona  State. 

San  Diego  skipper  Don 
Zimmer  hasn’t  heard  anything 
from  the  Padres  but  he’s 
expecting  the  worse. 


The  banana  boot 
is  here. 


Come  in  and  see  the  new  1973-74  line  of  Nordica  ski 
boots  This  year  they're  better  than  ever.  With  more 
reel  <or  the  snow",  more  comfort,  warmth  and  superior 
all-around  performance. 

Phone 
225-9500 


1290  SOUTH  STATE,  OREM 


seven  carries,  the  longest  being 
a  21-yarder. 

After  exchanging  punts  OSU 
took  the  ball  on  their  own  22 
yard  line.  On  their  second  play 
Beaver  Quarterback  Steve 
Gervais  was  sacked  attempting 
to  pass  and  while  going  down 
fumbled. 

The  ball  was  recovered  by 
the  Cougars  Bob  Larson  on  the 
OSU  five,  and  two  plays  later 
Gillenwater  went  over  from 
the  two  for  the  score.  Dukes 
kicked  the  extra  point  to  make 
the  score  BYU  14  OSU  0. 

On  the  kickoff  Taroli 
returned  the  ball  to  the  OSU 
29.  The  Beavers  moved  the 
ball  to  their  41,  where  they 
were  forced  to  punt.  The  Punt 
was  fielded  by  Mark 
Terranova,  a  freshman.  He 
fumbled  the  ball  and  OSU 


recovered  the  ball  on  the  BYU 
12  yard  line.  Three  plays  later 
Beaver  quarterback  Alvin 
White  went  over  from  the  one 
for  the  TD.  Rick  Kulaas 
kicked  the  PAT  to  make  the 
score  BYU  14  OSU  7. 

After  the  OSU  kickoff,  the 
Cougars  took  the  ball  on  their 
own  32  and  went  69  yards  in 
1  5  plays  with  Gillenwater 
going  over  from  the  one,  for 
the  TD.  Duke’s  kick  was  good 
making  the  score  21-7  for 
BYU. 

On  the  kick  off,  Taroli 
downed  it  in  the  endzone., 
giving  the  Beavers  the  ball  on 
their  own  20.  The  Beavers 
then  moved  the  ball  80  yards 
in  five  plays,  with  Taroli 
passing  to  Matt  Hammack  on  a 
halfback  option  from  the  26 
for  the  touchdown.  Kulaas’s 


West  to  quit  L.A.? 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  -  Wilt 
Chamberlain  is  gone  and  Jerry 
West  says  he’s  almost  certain 
to  quit-which  would  leave  the 
Los  Angeles  Lakers  with  only 
two-fifths  of  the  starting  team 
that  made  a  shambles  of  the 
National  Basketball 
Association  two  years  ago. 

Chamberlain  jumped 
Wednesday  to  the  San  Diego 
Conquistadors  of  the 
American  Basketball 

Association.  He  will  serve  as 
coach  and,  unless  the  Lakers 
succeed  in  court,  as  a  player, 
too. 

Forward  Jim  McMillian  was 
traded  to  Buffalo  for  7-foot 
center  Elmore  Smith-  “a  move 
for  the  future,”  Pete  Newell, 
general  manager,  had  said. 
Now  it’s  a  deal  for  the  present. 

West,  35-year-old  perennial 
all-pro  guard,  says  he  wants  his 
contract  renegotiated  for 
security,  not  money.  He  said 
he  doesn’t  want  to  play  for 
what  he  calls  a  bad  team  and 


adds  that  it’s  “99  per  cent  I 
won’t  play.” 

West,  after  observing  an 
intrasquad  game,  said,  “Right 
now  the  Lakers  are  a  last-place 
team.”  He  added,  “The  main 
thing  is  I  don’t  want  to  wind 
up  on  a  bad  team.  Right  now 
that’s  what  the  Lakers  are.” 


286  N.  100  W.,  Provo,  373 
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BUY  GOO0/TE4  ATIRE 

WITH  YOUR  HUSKY  CREDIT  CARl 


M0  CHARGE  extended 
payment  plan  available 
o  Husky  credit  card 
holders!  Ask  about  it! 
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Oct.  1-15 
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Aissionary  reunions  scheduled 


VAMA-FLORIDA,  Pres. 
,.iti 598  18th  Ave.,  SLC, 
i'iil £  8  p.m.  $2/couple. 

‘SKA  •  BRITISH 
IMBIA,  1960  to  present, 
Celeste  Way,  SLC,  Oct. 
Jp.m. 

»e  3RTA-SASKATCHE- 


’■ssIPres.  Rhoton,  115  E. 
South  Bountiful  Oct.  5, 
more  info.  Dave  Miller 
1)33. 

NT1NA  NORTH,  Pres, 
an,  Scott,  Stone,  179 
Oct.  5,7  p.m.,  $1.25. 
■;NTINA  SOUTH,  1621 
h  East  SLC,  Oct.  5,  7:30 
$2/person  $3. 75/couple, 
^ormal  Dance. 

O  N  A ,  Pres.  Wood  & 
nkie,  10th  West  7th 
SLC,  Oct.  5,  8  p.m., 

|P  R  A  L I A  WEST,  Pres. 

1700  Hempstead  Rd. 
Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m. 
fRALIA  SOUTH,  Pres, 
on  &  Hewlett,  East 
ate,  U  of  U  SLC,  Oct.  5, 
a.m.,  $.50,  if  need  ride  or 
rive  377-0643. 
fRIA,  Pres.  Watkins  & 
srg,  2380  E.  6200  South 
[  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m.,  for 
inortation  call  Dan  Carter 
J'197. 

MISSION,  Pres. 
Afflrts  &  Gibson,  Kiwanis 
00®  1100  E.  1000  North 
Oct.  5,  6:30  p.m. 
.Suple. 

'•KlP7 


iliei 


Z1LIAN,  Bangerter 
p,  Oct  4,  11:30  a.m. 
:E.  8th  South  SLC  bring 
unch,  6:30  p.m.  1035  S. 
East  SLC. 

liZIL  CENTRAL,  Pres, 
art,  5770  S.  300  East 
ay,  Oct.  5,7:30  p.m. 
TISH,  Pres.  Robinson, 
ee  F  ountains  West 
aouse  49  S.  9th  East  SLC, 
,5,  7  p.m. 

!ISH  SOUTH-ENGLAND 
f  T  H ,  Pres.  Child  & 
tett,  1280  E.  4800  South 
Oct.  5,  7  p.m.  (6  p.m.  for 
Vball). 

IFORNIA  CENTRAL, 
Cox,  A-150  JKB,  Oct.  5, 
p.m. 

IFORNIA  EAST,  all  Pres., 
k-A-Rama  1408  S.  State, 
i,  Oct.  5,  8  p.m.,  $3. 
IFORNIA  NORTH,  Pres. 
r,  340  S.  11th  East  SLC, 
5,  7  p.m.,  $1.50. 
EIFORN1A  SOUTH,  Pres. 
«ton  &  Coleman,  Rm  122 
ini  House  BYU,  Oct.  5, 
)  p.m.,  $1.5  0/person 

5/couple,  375-1604. 

TRAL  AMERICAN,  L850 
Canyon  Rd.  Provo,  Oct.  5, 
n. 

ITRAL  BRITISH  - 
1LAND  CENTRAL,  Pres, 
ion  &  Johnson,  102  E. 
)  South  Bountiful,  Oct.  5", 
p.m. 

LE,  E250  &  E25 1  HFAC, 
n.  $1 . 

OMBIA,  Pres.  Calvert, 
ser  School  150  S.  600  E. 
wo  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m., 
lerson. 

OMBI A-VENEZUELA, 
Brower,  Maeser  School 


150  S.  600  E.  Provo,  Oct.  5, 
7:30  p.m.  $l/person. 

COOK  ISLANDS,  Rose  Park 
North  Stake  Center,  Oct.  5, 
7:30  p.m.  Kai  Kai. 

CUMORAH,  All  Pres.  555  E. 
3230  N.  Canyon  Rd.  Oct.  5, 
7:30  p.m. 

DANISH,  Pres.  Sorenson, 
Christensen  &  Pehrson,  225  W. 
5th  North  SLC,  Oct.  5,  7:30 
p.m.,  nominal  contribution. 

DE  LAW  A  RE-MARYLAND, 
Pres.  Drury,  3rd  Ave.  “A” 
Street  SLC,  Oct.  5,7:30  p.m., 
Elder  Rector  to  speak. 

EAST  CENTRAL  STATES, 
Pres.  Tew  &  Doxey,  1890  E. 
Hempstead  Rd.SLC,  Oct.  6,  9 
p.m.,  bring  two  pictures  of 
mission  field. 

EASTERN  ATLANTIC 
STATES  ;DELAWARE- 
MARYLAND  & 
PENNSYLVANIA,  3rd  Ave. 
“A”  Street  SLC,  Oct.  5,  7:30 
p.m. 

ECUADOR,  Pres.  Latimer, 
347  ELWC,  Oct.  6,  9  p.m.  $1. 
ENGLAND  NORTH,  Pres. 
Robinson  &  Jenkins,  413  W. 
Capitol  SLC,  Oct.  6,  9:15  p.m. 
$l/person,  $1 .50/couple. 

FIJI  (INCLUDING  NIUE 
AND  COOK  IS.),  Rose  Park 
North  Stake  Center,  Oct.  5, 
7:30  p.m.,  $. 50/couple. 
FINLAND,  all  Pres.  4167 
Adonis  Dr.  (3725  E.),  Oct.  5, 
7:30  p.m.  $.50. 
FLORIDA-FLORID  A 
SOUTH,  Pres.  Lyman,  Winder, 
Rudd,  &  Rawson,  1025  S.  800 
East  Orem,  Oct.  4,  7:30  p.m., 
$3/person,  dinner. 

FRANCE,  Christensen, 
Brossard,  Hinckley  groups, 
Oct.  5,  Chuck-A-Rama,  2960 
Highland  Dr.,  Dinner-$3.25 
per  plate. 

FRANCE,  Pres.  Griffin,  575  S. 
400  West  Orem,  Oct.  5,  6:30 
p.m.,  Pot  Luck,  more  info,  call 
375-6695  or  377-5067. 

FRAN  CE-BELGIUM,  All 
Pres.,  1455  Emerson  Ave. 
(appr.  14th  E.  1485  South), 
Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m.,T.B.A. 
FRANCE-SWITZERLAND 
OR  FRENCH  EAST,  Kim 
Cabin  Big  Cottonwood 
Canyon,  Oct.  5,  7  p.m.,  call 
Bill  375-0251  or  375-3678. 
FRENCH  POLYNESIAN,  all 
Pres.,  1078  So.  McClelland  St., 
SLC  Oct.  5,  7  p.m. 
GEORGIA-SOUTH 
CAROLINA,  Pres.  Hicken, 
Married  Student  Stake  Center 
at  U  of  U  East  Institute  SLC, 
Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m.  $1.50  per 
person,  call  374-1123  for 
additional  info. 

GERMANY  CENTRAL,  Pres. 
Kindy,  6th  North  4th  East 
Provo,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m., 
$1 /person. 

GERMANY  NORTH,  2350  S. 
2 tfK)  Bast  SLe,-  Oct.  7.  7:30 
p.m.,  more  info,  call 
373-8094. 

GERMANY  SOUTH,  Pres. 
Peterson,  1320  S.  Wasatch  Dr. 
SLC,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m., 
$1 /person. 

GERMANY  WEST,  Pres. 
Cannon  &  Ellsworth,  2707 
Canyon  Rd.  Provo,  Oct.  5, 


7:30  p.m.,  more  info,  call 
375-7087. 

GUATEMALA-EL 
SALVADOR,  Pres.  Hansen, 
Clark,  &  Glade,  347  ELWC, 
Oct.  5,  7  p.m.,  $3  annual 
Dues. 

HAWAII,  Pres.  Gardner,  1390 
Devonshire  Dr.  SLC,  Oct.  5,  7 
p.m.,  Buffet  Missionaries  and 
Partners.  HONG  KONG,  Pres. 
Hardy,  5133  Heath  Ave.  (5200 
West)  Kearns,  Oct.  5,  7  p.m. 
Pot  Luck,  more  info,  call 
375-0585. 

INDIANA  MICHIGAN  (Great 
Lakes),  Pres.  Benson,  4300  N. 
Canyon  Rd.  Provo,  Oct.  5,  8 
p.m.,  $1 /person. 

IRISH,  Pres.  Summerhays,  453 
S.  1 1th  East  SLC,  Oct.  6,  4:30 
p.m.,  small  donation. 

ITALY  SOUTH-ITALY 
NORTH,  Pres.  Call  & 
Christensen,  Timp  Lodge  near 
Sundance,  Oct.  5,  Activities  3 
p.m.  Dinner  6  p.m.  program  8 
p.m.,  more  info,  call  Jim 
375-9976. 

JAPAN,  Pres.  Bills  and  Cebo, 
1794  Texas  St.  SLC,  Oct.  5,  7 
p.m.,  $1 /person,  more  info, 
call  Scott  373-1733,  Rulon 
375-8283. 

JAPAN  EAST,  Pres.  Horiuchi, 
5770  S.  50  East  SLC,  Oct.  5, 
7:30  p.m.  $l/person  more 
info,  call  375-9850. 

JAPAN  WEST,  Pres. 
Watanabe,  4th  Ave.  “P” 
Street,  Oct.  5,  7  p.m.,  $.75. 
KANSAS  MISSOURI  (Central 
States),  1800  Hempstead  Rd. 
SLC  Oct.  6,  9  p.m. 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE, 
Pres.  Day,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m., 
Bonneville  Stake  Center, 
Bonneville  Dr.  (off  15th  East 
9th  South)  SLC,  $2  fee.  Pres. 
Day  will  be  at  reunion.  Call 
Ron  Howard  375-9336  for 
more  info. 

KOREA,  1200  W.  800  North 
SLC,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m.,  $1 
dues. 

MANITOBA  MINNESOTA, 
Pres.  King,  2445  N.  650  East 
Provo,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m.,  more 
info.  373-3617  or  375-2240 
(John). 

MEXICO,  Camelot  Castle  820 
N.  1370  West  Oct.  5,  7  p.m. 
$1.25  for  dinner  tickets  in 
advance,  Oscar  375-6032. 
MEXICO  NORTH  CENTRAL, 
Pres.  Martines  &  Bastian,  5 1  E. 
Main,  American  Fork,  Oct.  5j 
7:30  p.m. 

MEXICO  SOUTHEAST,  109 
ELWC,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m. 
dance  refreshments 
entertainment,  more  info,  call 
Marco  3  77-2208,  John 
375-8126. 

MONTANA  WYOMING,  Pres. 
Wright,  Brighton  Chapel 
Brighton  Ski  Resort  SLC,  Oct. 
5,  6:30  p.m.  $l/person. 
NETHERLAND,  Pres. 
Dalebout  &  Pinegar,  2004  S. 
900  East  SLC,  Oct.  7,  8  p.m., 
$.  50/person. 

NEW  ZEALAND,  all  Pres. 
1155  N.  1200  West  SLC,  Oct. 
5,  7:30  p.m. 

NORTH  BRITISH,  Pres. 
Greene,  4554  Brockbank  Dr. 
SLC,  Oct.  6,3-6  p.m. 


NORTH  GERMAN,  Pres. 
Myers,  Garrett,  33rd  Ward 
Chapel  SLC,  Oct.  5,  7  p.m., 
$. 50/person. 

NORTH  MEXICAN,  2400  N. 
650  East  Provo,  Oct.  4,  7  p.m. 
$.50  per  person,  casual  dress. 
NORTHERN  INDIAN 
(Dakota-Manitoba)  Pres.  Dahl 

6  Reeve,  3900  S.  2000  East 
SLC,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m.  $.50. 
NORTHERN  STATES,  Pres. 
Henderson,  751  S.  600  West 
Orem  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m.  more 
info,  call  225-0302. 

NORTHERN  STATES,  Pres. 
Kimball,  400  W.  1200  South 
Orem,  Oct.  5,  6:30  p.m. 
$1 /elder.  NORWAY,  Pres. 
Peterson  &  Gundersen,  360 
“J”  St.  SLC  Oct.  5,7:30  p.m. 
$1 /couple. 

NORWAY,  Jacobsen  and 
Johnson  groups,  Oct.  5,  6 
p.m.,  Colonial  Hills  chapel, 
1455  S.  17th  East,  SLC,  will 
be  a  fee 

OHIO  WEST  VIRGINIAN, 
Pres.  Burton,  545  S.  800  East 
Orem  Oct.  5  i  6:30  p.m. 
$2/person  $4/couple,  call 
375-2852. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  Pres. 
Baker,  3rd  Ave.  “A”  St.  SLC 
Oct.  5,7:30  p.m. 
PHILIPPINES,  Pres.  Smith  & 
Rose,  160  University  Ave.  SLC 
Oct.  5,  7  p.m. 

SOUTH  GERMAN,  Pres. 
Gunther,  Pres.  Gunther’s 
home,  Oct.  5,5  p.m. 
SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  2245  E. 
3900  South  SLC  Oct.  5,  7:30 
p.m. 

SOUTHWEST  INDIAN,  1800 
Hempstead  Rd.  SLC  Oct.  4,  8 
p.m.  more  info.  Clayton 
Wilkinson  582-8625  (SLC). 
SPANISH  AMERICAN,  Pres. 
Brook  &  Matthews,  350  S.  700 
East  SLC  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m. 
more  info.  James  B-202  ASB 
Ext.  2723. 

SWEDEN,  Pres.  Spencer, 
ELWC  Skyroom,  Oct.  5,  7:30 
p.m.  $1  per  person. 

SWISS,  Pres.  Mabey,  SLC  Oct. 
for  info,  call  Boyd  Wilson 
377-53  16  or  Doug  Wood 
224-1276. 

SWITZERLAND,  Pres. 
Christiansen  &  Cannon,  1350 
N.  600  East  Bountiful,  Oct.  5, 

7  p.m.  $l/person  casual  dress. 
TAIWAN,  Pres.  Jackson, 
McKay  Cabin,  Oct.  4,  7:30 
p.m.  for  directions  call  Brent 
Cannon  377-5597. 

TEXAS  NORTH,  780  N.  7th 
West  Provo,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m. 
$1 /person. 

TEXAS  SOUTH,  200  S.  100 
East  Provo,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m. 
$1  /person. 

TONGAN,  416  S.  5th  SLC, 
Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m. 

URUGU  AY-PARAGUAY, 
Pres.  June's  &  Gardner, 
Experimental  Theatre  HFAC, 
Oct.  5,  7  p.m.  $. 25/person. 
VENEZUELA,  Pres.  Webb, 
Maeser  School  150  S.  600  East 
Provo,  Oct.  5,  7:30  p.m. 
$1 /person. 

WEST  CENTRAL  STATES, 
Pres.  Jenkins,  Brighton  Chapel, 
Brighton  Ski  Resort,  Big 


Li'l  Cosmo 


THIS  FLASHLIGHT  SHOULD 
PUT  A  UTTLE  LIGHT 
ON  THE 
SUBJECT 


By  Floyd  Holdman 


Cottonwood  Canyon,  Oct.  5, 
6:30  p.m.  $l/person. 
WESTERN  CANADIAN,  Pres. 
Espenschied,  SLC  Oct.  5, 
$2 . 50/couple ,  call  Lamar 
Sayer  375-8780  for  Time  and 
Location. 

WESTERN  STATES/COLO¬ 
RADO  NEW  MEXICO,  Pres. 
Redd  &  Scott,  SFLC 
Stepdown  Lounge,  Oct.  5, 
6:30  p.m.  $3. 50/couple. 


In  1958,  BYU  inaugurated  a 
weekly  series  known  as  forum 
assemblies.  The  purpose  of 
these  assemblies  is  to  bring  to 
our  campus  men  and  women 
of  recognized  preeminence  in 
their  chosen  fields  to  deliver 
stimulating  messages. 


BYU  livestock 


Honors  won  at  Utah  fair 


The  International  Relations 
Program  is  an  interdepartment¬ 
al  and  intercollege  area 
program  which,  in 
combination  with  a  major  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  the 
University,  leads  to  a  B.A. 
degree. 


BYU  livestock  returned 
from  the  Utah  State  Fair  last 
week  with  significant  honors. 

In  the  dry  cow  class, 
pure-bred  BYU  stock  received 
first  and  fourth  place  honors. 
Dry  cow  competition  involves 
cattle  which  are  not  being 
milked  because  they  are  within 
60  days  of  giving  birth. 

In  the  three-year-old  class, 
seventh  place  was  taken  while 
eighth  place  was  awarded  to  a 
BYU-entered  cow  in  the  aged 
class  for  cattle  four  years  and 
older. 

Cattle  entered  by  the 
Department  of  Animal  Science 
in  the  College  of  Biological 
and  Agricultural  Sciences  also 
took  sixth  place  in  the 
best-group-of-four  class. 


In  the  approximately  15 
classes  of  sheep  competition, 
Animal  Science  Department 
Suffolk  and  Columbia  sheep 
placed  three  sheep  in  the  first 
place  bracket,  eight  in  second 
place,  five  in  third  place,  three 
in  fourth  place  and  four  in 
fifth  place.  The  Reserve 
Champion  Ram  award  was  also 
won  by  a  BYU  entry. 

Ken  Andrus,  herdsman  for 
the  sheep  and  swine  in  the 
Department  of  Animal 
Science,  said  of  the 
competition,  “This  fair  is  one 
of  the  strongest,  most 
competitive  in  the  nation  and 
it  is  significant  to  place  in  this 
fair.  These  sheep  would  be  all 
pure-bred  stock  and  we  do 
show  and  sell  the  breeding 


stock;  our  stock  is  sold  to  six 
or  seven  other  universities  for 
breeding.” 

Among  Yorkshire, 
Hampshire  and  cross-bred 
Barrows  hogs,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  honors,  over  all 
breeds,  were  captured  by  hogs 
bred  by  the  Department  of 
Animal  Sciences.  BYU  hogs 
also  won  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  placing  in  the 
pen-of-three  Barrows  hogs 
classification. 

Andrus  noted  numerous 
first,  second  and  other  placings 
by  BYU-entered  stock,  and 
also  said  that  in  the  judging  on 
meat  quality  among  the  hog 
classifications,  “We  had  five 
out  of  the  six  first  placings  out 
of  a  total  of  28.” 


286  N.  100  W.,  Provo,  373-2415 


$i wt  ton  you 


(for  Homecomi 


(ASS  I  FI  ED  AD  POLICY 

Ld  must  be  prepaid  prior 
o  publication. 

Ve  have  a  3  line  minimum, 
leadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads  is  4:30 
m.  2  days  prior  to  pub- 
cation. 

leadline  for  Classified 
display  is  4:30  p.m.  4  days 
>rior  to  publication. 
i|y  Universe  -  room  538 
WC,  Ext.  2957. 
en  8-4:30,  Monday-Friday 

ry  effort  will  be  made  to  pro- 
our  readers  from  deception, 
advertising  appearing  in  the 
verse  does  not  indicate  ap- 
i/al  by  or  sanction  of  the  Uni- 
tjity  or  the  Church, 
d  your  ad  carefully  before  plac- 
1  it.  Due  to  mechanical  opera- 
.  it  is  impossible  to  correct  or 
j  aige  an  ad  until  it  has  appeared 
time. 


4.  Personals 


UNWANTED  hair  removed  perma¬ 
nently  by  ELECTROLYSIS  facial 
body  hair.  SLC  &  Orem,  225- 
0236.  10-1 

STORAGE  FOOD  -  Top  quality  .  .  . 
Deseret  Supply  Co.  (Beehive) 
Call  225-6413.  10-12 


14.  Clothing 


0 


rertisers  are  expected  to  check 
first  insertion.  In  event  of 
,>r,  notify  our  Classified  De- 
fcment  by  10  a.m.  the  first  day 
:runs  wrong.  We  cannot  be  re- 
nsible  for  any  errors  after  the 
t  day.  We  cannot  refund  money 
n  cancellation  of  your  ad  from 
paper. 

V  CLASSIFIED  RATES  EFFECTIVE 


DOF  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  21, 

2.  Copy  deadline  is  4:30  p.m. 
lays  before  date  of  publication, 
'ash  Rates  -  3  line  minimum 

day,  3  lines  .  $1.50 

days,  3  lines  .  $2.10 

days,  3  lines  .  $3.40 

days,  3  lines  .  $8.00 

►ve  rates  subject  to  $1.00  ser- 
5  charge  for  credit  for  all  com- 
i  Ircial  accounts. 


Instruction,  Training 


■  TTAR  lessons.  Finger  picking 
rtyles.  Personalized  inst.  Fee  ne¬ 
gotiable.  Steve  Stone,  377-4728. 

10-22 


TTAR,  banjo,  bass,  drum  and  ac- 
:ordion  lessons.  Herger  Music, 
173-4583.  10-15 


fcNO  LESSONS  and  theory  taught 
oy  conservatory  graduate 
trained  in  Europe.  2  blocks  from 
Deseret  Towers,  375-7627. 

10-1 


[TTAR  LESSONS  -  folk,  classical, 
and  rock.  Banjo  lessons.  374- 
5035.  10-1 


!  Lost  &  Found 


1ST  -  10  mo.  old  female  Irish 
Setter.  Owner  heartbroken, 
please  call  375-8215. 10-3 


:N’S  WEDDING  BAND  found  in 
Eyring  Sci.  rest  room.  Identify 
at  Lost  &  Found,  ELWC.  10-3 


UNIVERSITY  OF  California  at  Pro¬ 
vo  T-shirts  for  sale.  Call  377- 
4045  or  374-5358. _ 10-1 

22.  Gifts,  Hobbies,  Toys 

THE  Aquiary,  62  West  Center, 
Orem.  Utah’s  largest  tropical 
fish  store.  10%  off  on  fish 
every  Tues.  to  BYU  students  w/ 
ID.  Weekly  specials.  225-8414. 

_ 10-2 

SAVE  $$  at  least  400%  by  fin¬ 
ishing  your  home  decorations 
&  Xmas  gifts.  Finish  statues, 
frames,  lamps,  chess  sets,  etc. 
Y  students  get  10%  discount 
Tues.  &  Wed.  Simmons  Art 
Shop,  50  W.  Center,  Orem,  by 
Albertsons.  224-1919.  10-9 

23.  Insurance,  Investment 


MATERNITY 

INSURANCE 

1.  $500-$1000  for 
childbirth. 

2.  Immediate  coverage 
for  pregnacy. 

3.  Health  coverage  in¬ 
cluded  on  husband 
and  wife. 

DAVID  R.  BARLOW 
225-7183 
377-3901 

Barlow  Agency 

_ 10-10 

MATERNITY 

SPECIALISTS 

Allow  our  trained  personnel  to 
tailor-make  a  maternity  and/or 
Life  Insurance  program  to  fit  your 
personal  family  situation.  We  aim 
to  Serve — Not  just  Sell.  Some  of 
the  various  maternity  options  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  $200-$1000  Maternity  Benefit 

2.  Money  sent  directly  to  you 

3.  No  Waiting  Period  Available 

4.  Baby  Covered  from  Birth 
Call  ONE  MONTH  before  Pregnancy 
or  Marriage  for  best  prices!  And 
call  today — there’s  no  obligation. 
We’ll  be  happy  to  talk  to  you  over 
the  phone. 

CALL  MR. 

GARY  D.  FOl?D 
377-4575 

FORD  AGENCY 


23.  Insurance,  Investment 

MATERNITY,  HOSPITAL,  major 
med.,  life,  disability,  call  375- 
5176.  Roy  Allen  Tenney  Agency. 

12-14 

CAR  INS  1  mo.  dwn,  pay  monthly, 
no  finance  chrg.  low  rates.  Cen¬ 
tral  Utah  Ins.  44  S.  200  E.,  375- 
1155_ TFN 

MATERNITY  INSURANCE,  $60-$500 
We  specialize  in  tailor  made  ma¬ 
ternity,  hospital  and  life  in¬ 
surance  to  fit  your  individual 
needs.  We  pay  in  addition  to 
any  other  insurance  you  may 
have.  Call  today  -  no  obliga- 
gation.  Ask  for  Tom.  375-5125. 

10-1 


33.  Watch  Repairing 


52.  Miscellaneous 


EXPERT  Watch  Repair  Dept. 
Bullock  &  Losee  Jewelers 
19  North  University.  373-1379 

Ctfn 


40.  Employment 


24.  Jewelry 


DIAMONDS,  WHOLESALE  prices, 
students  only,  ID  reqd.  Perf.  % 
Ct.*  $169  VSI  %  Ct.*  $229 
(*approx.  wt.)  By  appt.  only, 
call  collect  SLC  1-467-7858 
(Private  Broker).  10-2 

27.  Photography,  Supplies 

PAT  CHRISTIAN  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
825  Columbia  Lane,  375-6000. 
Weddings,  portraits,  passport, 
genalogy,  family  portraits,  over 
ten  years  experience.  10-11 


EARN  YOUR  way  through  school 
selling  an  answer  to  rising  food 
prices  and  food  shortages.  Excit¬ 
ing  new  soil-less  backyard  gar¬ 
den  grows  gourmet  produce  year 
round.  Interviews  in  Provo.  Earn 
up  to  $800  per  month  part 
time.  Resume  to  Green  Thumb 
Hydrophonics  P.O.  Box  11171, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. _ 10-1 

PART  TIME  gymnast  to  teach 

parallel  uneven  bars.  Must  be 
able  to  do  beginner  &  low-int. 
and  know  high.  Thurs.  4  p.m. 
to  8  p.m.  &  possible  more  hours. 
Margaret  Park,  225-1653.  10-10 

BUSINESS  MANAGERS  needed.  Part 

time  work.  Very  excellent  pay. 
Call  Mr.  Anderson.  377-4550. 
_ _ 10-2 

REGISTERED  NURSES,  LPN’s.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay,  plus  mileage.  Juab 
County  Hospital,  Nephi,  Utah 
623-1242.  10-4 


47.  Clothing  for  Sale 


28.  Printing,  Supplies 


MELAYNE  PRINTERS  best  wedding 
prices  in  country.  Prices  begin 
at  $5.75  per  100.  Come  in  for 
free  samples.  Fast  Service.  147 
N.  Univ.  Ave.  373-0507.  10-1 

29.  Professional,  Medical  Service 

PEDIATRICIAN,  Dr.  Keith  Clayton 
announces  the  opening  of  his 
office  offering  health  care  from 
birth  through  18  years  of  age. 
881  No.  200  W.,  Provo,  377- 
4800.  11-27 


31.  Shoe  Repairing 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE  REPAIR 

Service  proven  throughout  the  Years 
Plenty  of  free  parking 
438  North  9th  East,  Provo,  Utah 
374-2424 

10-1 


WHITE  DINNER  jacket  for  sale. 
Seldom  used.  Good  for  dances. 
$15.00.  Call  Steve,  375-4487. 
_ 10-3 

SHEEPSKIN  FUR  coat  excellent 
quality  at  reasonable  price.  Call 
for  bargain.  375-9957.  730  N. 
1250  E. _ 10-1 

50.  Musical  Instruments  for  Sale 

DON’T  overlook  us  this  year.  We 
have  quality  guitars,  amplifiers 
and  drums.  Best  selection  in  this 
area.  Herger  Music,  158  South 
1st  West.  10-15 

NEW  HOLTON  Prof,  style  trumpet. 
Perfect  condition  $225  or  best 
offer.  375-5344  or  756-4092. 

' _ 10-2 

MUST  SELL!  Yamaha  folk  guitar. 
FG-300  with  case.  Will  take 
best  offer.  373-8648.  10-1 

MUST  SELL  Sunn  Sentura  2  w/ 
JBL  speakers  $1,000  new.  w/ 
Farfisa  organ  $550.  Joe,  375- 
9920. _  10-10 

SAXOPHONE  -  Leblanc  Tenor. 
Overhauled  in  fine  condition. 
Call  225-7485.  10-3 


1973  AUTOMATIC  ZigZag  sewing 

machines,  buttonholes,  blind- 
hems,  monograms.  Save  $,  clos¬ 
ing  out  at  $44  or  terms.  1351 
Riverside  across  from  West  en- 
trance  of  PI. _ 10-3 

Chest  of  Drawers  -  Largest  selec¬ 
tion  &  Lowest  prices.  AAA 
Trading  Center,  402  W.  Center, 
Provo,  374-8273.  10-15 

MALE  PUPPY,  4  mos.  White  with 
apricot  ears,  *4  poodle,  %  mal- 
tese.  $30.  Ext.  2041  or  aft.  5 
375-1745.  10-1 

WHEAT  MILLS  &  BREAD  MIXERS  - 

from  $97.50.  (stone  burrs).  Call 
Five-year  uncond.  warranty.  Call 
225-6413. 

_ 10-1 

Royal  Elec.  Typewriter  Genealogy 
carriage  $80.  Call  375-9787  aft. 
5:30  or  374-0489  before.  10-11 
CRISP  APPLES.  Picked  fresh  each 

day  for  your  order.  Free  de¬ 
livery,  374-1405.  10-11 

53.  Wanted  to  Buy  -  Misc. 

OLD  gold  and  silver  coins  wanted. 
High  cash  prices  paid.  Call 
Chuck,  225-5887, _ 12-14 

INTERESTED  IN  selling  1972  BYU 
Banyan  for  the  original  price? 
Call  Kris,  377-3545  after  3  p.m. 

10-3 

NEEDED  DESPERATELY  -  Humani¬ 

ties  book  Arts  and  Ideas  by  Wm. 
Fleming,  3rd  ed.  hardback.  225- 
0746.  10-5 

58.  Apartments  for  Rent 

2  Bdrm.  apt.  Unfurn.,  carp.,  drapes, 
util,  rm.,  iy2  baths,  family,  no 
pets.  Orem,  228  N.  250  E.,  225- 
9247. _ 10-2 

ROOM  FOR  one  girl  in  beautiful 
apt.  with  3  charming  room¬ 
mates.  377-5311,  135  E.  200 

No. _ 10-2 

COUPLES:  2-1  bedroom  apts.  in 
Springville  $80.  Includes  until. 

373-8619.  10-3 


58.  Apartments  for  Rent 


NEW  2  bdrm.  apt.  for  2-3  men 
furnished,  3  blks  S.  of  Mall. 
Nice.  225-3716.  10-3 


VACANCY  for  1  girl  in  4  girl  apt. 
488  N.  100  E.  374-1735.  10-2 

COUPLES!  One  bedroom  partly 
furn.,  apt.,  Orem,  $90  +  util. 
Call  225-6642.  39  N.  800  W. 

10-3 


60.  Wanted  to  Rent 


YOUNG  MALE  needs  housing  near 
BYU  will  buy  any  reasonable 
contract.  377-1873.  Ask  for 
Kevin.  10-3 


64.  Ride  Wanted 


RIDE  WANTED  Moab  Oct.  12  & 
Vernal  Oct.  19,  back  on  Sunday 
$  for  gas.  Royden  Card.  375- 
5764.  10-3 

66.  Travel,  Transportation  Service 

Xmas  in  Florida.  Charter  flight. 
$161.25  round  trip.  Direct  SLC 
to  Tampe.  377-4132.  Immedi¬ 
ately.  10-2 

69.  Bicycles,  Motorcycles 

1973  KAWASAKI  175  cc  Trail,  less 
than  500  mi.,  make  offer.  375- 
7292.  10-2 

’72  YAMAHA  RD  250.  Only  3 
months  use.  1,700  miles.  Need 
money  leaving  for  mission. 
375-0918.  10-1 

NISHIKI  PROFESSIONAL  ten  speed, 
silver,  carrier  rack,  3  spare 
tires,  metric  tool  kit,  water  bot¬ 
tle,  leg  light  $190.  375-7618. 

10-1 

HONDA  CB350,  ’69.  Runs  great 

$300  or  best  offer.  Call  Dave 
after  5  at  224-0447.  10-1 


71,  Trailers,  Trailer  Space _ 

8’x40’  MOBILE  HOME,  furn.,  car¬ 
pet,  skirting,  air  cooler.  10x7 
storage  shed  included.  Located 
in  Town  and  Country  Park  in 
North  Orem.  Must  sell — make 
offer.  Call  SLC  225-4501  or 
Orem,  225-6422.  10-4 

71  Automobiles  for  Sale 

’68  Volks  must  sell.  Sunroof,  new 
tires.  Only  5000  miles  on  new 
engine.  $900  or  offer.  225-6239. 
__ _ 10-1 

’68  VW  Chrome  rims,  Michelin 
Rad.  rebuilt  eng.  Gd.  Cond. 
$950  or  best  offer.  375-4783. 

_ 10-1 

’70  Chev.  Caprice,  2  dr.  hrd.  top, 
wh.  vinyl  top,  pow.  st.  &  br., 
air,  new  tires,  BR  1780  Ret. 
2400.  Dave  374-1110,  375-1053. 

10-2 

1973  Chev  PU.  Take  up  payments 
and  small  equity.  Call  375-4172 
after  6  PM  ask  for  Pat.  10-3 

’65  Galaxy  500,  352  V-8,  Good 
cond.,  std.  trans.,  power  str., 
very  good  motor.  $475.  Nolan 
375-9920.  10-5 

'69  FIAT  850  Spider  conv.  Orange, 
excl.  cond.,  32,000  mi.,  new 
tires,  getting  married,  must 
sell,  Barbara  375-8038  or  ext. 
2751.  10-5 

1969  MUSTANG  V-8,  3-speed,  19 
mpg,  must  sell,  best  offer,  call 
Lynn.  BYU  ext.  2824  days,  377- 
3639  p.m. _ 10-4 

’69  Firebird  34,000  actual  miles, 
perfect  interior,  new  belted  tires, 
blue  book  is  2215  will  sell  for 
$1900.  HURRY.  Carl  375-2790 
after  7:00  or  BYU  ext.  3636. 

_ 10-4 

GIRL  JUST  married  selling  1970 
Ford  Torino.  Power  steering,  au¬ 
tomatic  trans.  engine,  body,  in¬ 
terior  all  excel.,  2  new  tires, 
tune-up,  snow  tires.  $1650.  Call 
375-4454  anytime.  10-4 


74.  Automobiles  for  Sale 

Good  '68  Chev  Impala  with  PS 
&  air.  Reasonable  price,  make  a 
fair  offer.  374-0463/374-6272. 

„ _ 10-11 

’68  VW  conv.,  red,  new  engine. 
$150  plus  payments  ($40)  Call 
Mel  at  377-0631  PM. _ 10-4 

WOW!  Sunroof,  shag  carpeting, 
only  15,000  mi.,  1972  Pinto 
Run-about  $1875.  Call  373-1884. 

10-11 

FOR  SALE  1962  LINCOLN.  Exc. 
mech.  cond.,  needs  minor  body 
work,  $250  or  best  offer.  225- 
8617.  4-11  PM. _ 10-1 

1961  OLDS  wagon  with  1965  en¬ 
gine.  Runs  well,  $200.  375- 

8018.  Max. _ 10-1 

’67  TRIUMPH  Spitfire  MK3,  runs 
and  looks  great.  Make  offer.  Call 
377-0288. _ 10-5 

FOR  SALE:  1967  Grand  Prix  Conv.. 
Red  with  white  top.  Call  756- 
2652  American  Fork,  10-3 

’61  VOLKS  Grt.  shape.  Stereo,  new 
paint,  new  upholstery.  35  S.  300 
E„  PI.  Grove,  785-2501  after  6. 

10-3 

77.  Auto,  Truck,  Trailer  Rentals 

DATSUN  240Z  260  Z  -  Domestics 
4  wheelers  -  trucks  on  excep¬ 
tionally  practical  lease  plan. 
Dick  Watson  SLC,  487-6161, 
487-5704  Col. _ 10-16 

78.  For  Rent  •  Miscellaneous 

RENT-A-TV  $9  per  mo.  Free  in- 
stallation  &  delivery.  Call  Stokes 
Bros.  TV,  377-2020,  Ext.  209. 

_ CTFN 

RENT  WITH  OPTION  TO  BUY  TV’s, 
stereos,  washers,  vacuums,  sew¬ 
ing  machines.  AAA  TRADING 
CENTER  402  W.  Center,  Provo. 

374-8273. _ 10-15 

RENT  a  new  piano,  TV,  stereo, 
very  low  terms  to  please  you. 
Wakefield’s,  78  N.  Univ.,  373- 
1263.  11-29 


^chubach  d 


.3 amoui  fior  2)iamondj 

D-59  University  Mall 


32.  Typing 


OVERNIGHT  TYPING.  Electric  typ- 
ing.  All  kinds.  Handwriting  okay. 
Call  Ann,  225-7640. _ 12-14 

TWO  experienced  typists  will  do 
dissertations,  theses,  term  pa¬ 
pers,  etc.  Sherrie,  377-3457,  Lois, 

375-9204. _ 10-12 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST.  Electric 
typewriter.  Accurate,  neat.  Call 
Lonna,  225-9122, _ 10-1 

EXPERIENCED  TYPIST  -  Term  pa¬ 
pers,  research  papers,  theses. 
IBM  Executive,  carbon  ribbon. 
Call  Brenda.  225-2613.  10-1 

SUPER  TYPING!  IBM,  fast,  accu¬ 
rate,  experienced.  Call  Sue,  225- 
3071.  (Please  call  before  10:00 
p.m.)  10-26 


52.  Miscellaneous 


UPHOLSTERY  supply  items  at 
wholesale  prices.  All  kinds  roll- 
end  fabric  at  y2  price.  Replace¬ 
ment  cushions  for  Danish  Mod¬ 
ern  chairs.  Fabric  Center,  768 
Columbia  Lane,  Provo,  375-3717. 

CTFN 

NEED  CASH?  Have  some  things 
you  would  like  to  sell?  Save 
yourself  the  trouble.  Let  us  sell 
it  for  you.  For  info. :  Pioneer 
Auction,  373-3813  or  375-7984. 

_ 10-4 

STEREO  COMPONENT  sound  sys¬ 
tem,  AM-FM  radio,  8 -track  plav- 
er,  4  speed  turntable,  two  speak¬ 
ers,  $99  or  $8  mo.  See  at  1351 
Riverside,  west  side  of  DI.  375- 
1120.  10-3 


PEANUTS 


"T 


( GOOD  M0RNIN6 
CHUCK.  ..SOV,  WAS 
THAT  EVER  A 
LOWS  N16HT  i 


WHAT  I  NEED  15  A 
R0USIN6  6REAKFA ST 


H0U  ABOUT  A  STACK  OF  HOT 
CAKES  WITH  TWO  FRIED  E66S, 
50ME  5AUSA6E,  0RAN6E  JUICE 
AMP  A  SLICE  OF  MELON? 


WHICH  KIND  Of  C0LP  CEREAL 
WOULD  ‘YOU  LIKE  ? 
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OPINION— COMMENT 


Brigham  Young  University 


Icy  preparations 


Suicide  ends  nightmare 


(Editor’s  note:  Nicolas  Aste,  a  native  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  is  a  junior  majoring  in  social 
work.  Aste  has  taken  the  new  military 
regime’s  side  for  his  comment.) 

By  NICOLAS  ASTE 


Winter  is  just  around  the  corner.  Temperatures  will  drop.  Snow 
and  ice  will  prevail.  And  unfortunately,  problems  will  result.  If  all 
members  of  the  BYU  community  prepare  themselves  and  their 
vehicles  properly,  these  problems  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Individuals  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  hard  winters  which 
frequently  occur  in  Utah  need  to  realize  the  hazards  involved. 
Pedestrians  must  be  cautioned  about  the  dangerous  conditions  on 
our  highways  and  walkways.  That  snow  may  look  pretty  to  you 
—  but  watch  out!  Without  proper  footwear,  a  serious  fall  could 
cause  a  serious  injury. 

Pedestrians  should  also  be  aware  that  automobile  drivers  do  not 
always  have  maximum  control  over  their  vehicles  during  the 
winter  months.  By  simply  exercising  a  little  extra  caution  when 
crossing  a  street  or  when  moving  from  class  to  class,  you  may 
eliminate  a  bruise,  a  fracture  or  even  a  hospitalization. 

To  the  many  owners  of  motor  vehicles,  we  urge  you  to  prepare 
early  for  Jack  Frost.  Don’t  wait  until  the  first  freeze  and  then 
frantically  try  to  find  someone  to  service  your  car.  The  time  to 
have  your  anti -freeze  checked  is  now.  If  you  originate  from  an 
area  of  low  altitude,  it  is  also  advisable  to  have  the  carburetor  and 
the  ignition  system  in  your  car  adjusted.  Things  like  the 
automatic  choke,  defrosters,  heating  system,  battery  and 
windshield-washer  solution  need  particular  attention.  Snow  tires 
are  strongly  recommended. 

And  to  those  of  you  who  have  never  driven  in  the  snow,  a 
special  tip.  Before  attempting  to  drive  in  normal  traffic 
conditions,  practice  first.  When  the  first  snowfall  lands  on  the 
streets  of  Provo,  try  driving  in  an  isolated  area.  Manipulate  your 
vehicle  around  a  deserted  parking  lot  so  that  you  may  become 
accustomed  to  handling  a  car  on  snow  and  ice. 

This  winter  can  bring  us  all  much  joy  —  a  chance  to  build  a 
snowman,  have  rosy  cheeks,  or  experience  ski  slopes.  Don’t  let 
the  winter-wonderland  become  a  winter  nightmare. 


On  September  11th,  1973,  the  Chilean 
nightmare  was  over.  For  many  of  us  this  was 
the  moment  we  wanted  the  most,  a  moment 
of  happiness  and  joy.  It  was  the  time  in 
which  the  Chilean  people  were  liberated 
from  the  Marxist’s  yoke,  and  all  the  side 
symptoms  that  this  gangrene  brings  along, 
no  matter  where  it  strikes. 

The  Chilean  nightmare  began  September 
4,  1970  when  the  Chilean  people  went  to 
vote  for  a  new  president.  At  that  time  three 
presidential  candidates  were  running  for 
office.  Alessandri,  conservative;  Tomic, 
Christian  democrat;  and  Allende,  Marxist, 
with  the  communist  and  socialist  parties. 
Because  of  the  two  right  wing  candidates  the 
votes  were  split  and  Allende  with  36  per 
cent  won  the  election,  followed  very  closely 
by  Alessandrj  with  34.9  per  cent.  Due  to  the 
short  margin  and  the  lack  of  having  a 
majority,  the  congress  had  to  decide,  and  by 
following  the  Chilean  tradition,  they  elected 
Allende  even  though  Allende’s  followers 
supported  promises  to  blow  up  every 
industry  if  the  Congress  didn’t  elect  him. 

So,  Allende  went  to  power,  and  fulfilled 
his  program  as  a  good  Marxist. 

The  social  order  was  broken  and  the 
respect  between  human  beings  was 
destroyed.  The  having  of  classes  began,  and 
the  discipline  and  obedience  to  the  law  was 
brutally  broken  by  the  Marxist  groups. 

The  economy  was  destroyed  and  the  cost 
of  living  went  up  500  per  cent  in  three  years. 
Factories  were  taken,  and  the  “new 


management”  accomplished  its  task  by 
lowering  the  production  in  every  single 
factory  run  by  the  government.  The  black 
market  became  the  best  business  for  the 
Marxists  and  the  government. 

The  law  was  brutally  broken  by  the 
president  and  his  group  in  so  many  occasions 
that  the  president  himself  helped  to  cover 
the  illegal  delivery  of  sub-machine  guns  from 
Russia  and  Cuba.  His  own  house  was  full  of 
guns,  and  yet  he  always  denied  that. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  keep  mentioning 
how  beautiful  Allende  was  accomplishing  his 
program.  I  will  only  say  that  for  those  who 
are  Communists  and  sympathetic  to  Allende, 
he  accomplished  many  social,  economical 
reforms  for  the  “people”  (people,  for  the 
Communists  is  a  select  group,  not  the  whole 
nation). 

For  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  this  is  a 
lesson  of  what  can  happen  when  men  like 
Allende  run  a  country. 


Allende  was  the  personification  of  the 
typical  Marxist  his  lack  of  leadership,  lack  of 
knowledge  in  every  single  matter  made  of 
him  a  person  unable  to  run  a  country.  He 
was  a  man  that  will  be  remembered  as  the 
worst  leader  in  the  Chilean  history.  He  killed 
himself  because  he  could  not  face  his  own 
acts.  He  was  so  close  to  fulfill  the  Marxist 
program  which  is  to  summit  the  people  by 
starvation,  destroying  everything  that  was 
built  before  like  economy  industry,  social 
stability,  etc. 


Thanks  to  the  Chilean  Army.  They  saw 
what  the  Communist  game  is,  “To  promise 
heaven,  and  to  deliver  hell.” 

To  summarize  my  feelings  I  will  quote  my 
father  in  a  statement  I  just  received  from 
him:  “The  Army’s  actions  will  not  affect 
any  honest  man  in  Chile.” 


Deceased  leader 


Allende  good  for  Chile 


(Editor’s  note:  Marie  Ester  Sotomayor  is  a 
native  of  Chile.  She  is  a  senior  majoring  in 
political  science.  She  has  written  this 
commentary  as  a  reaction  to  the  recent  coup  d’ 
etat  that  occurred  in  Chile,  where  the  president 
of  the  country  allegedly  committed  suicide.) 


By  MARIA  SOTOMAYOR 


The  western  world  was  shocked  to  find  out 
the  results  of  the  Presidential  elections  in  Chile 
in  1970,  when  the  first  Marxist  president  was 
elected  in  free  Democratic  elections. 


Many  were  concerned  that  his  announced 
reforms  would  produce  the  Second  Communist 
State  in  the  western  hemisphere.  Many 
criticized  the  Chilean  choice,  but  it  was  clear 
that  the  “Chilean  people”  were  tired  of  past 
politicians  and  unfulfilled  promises.  They  had 
become  impatient,  and  perhaps  would  have 
chosen  any  man,  left  or  right,  who  would 
actually  carry  out  reforms. 


Alessandri,  one  of  two  other  candidates,  had 
been  a  previous  president,  and  certainly  a 
reactionary,  conservative  and  “obsolete” 
politician.  Tomic,  the  other  candidate  was  a 
Christian  Democrat,  was  unknown  to  the 
people.  In  fact,  during  the  two  years  prior  to 
the  elections  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in 
the  United  States  as  Chile’s  Ambassador  to  this 
country. 


responsibility,  moreover  they  did  not  ha 
technical  preparation  that  Allende’s  pro 
reforms  would  have  required. 

The  economy  went  down  drastically,  bu 
was  not  so  much  from  reforms  as  it  was 
Chileans  who  went  to  strikes,  we  a 
responsible  for  this  failure,  the  great  rm 
expected  everything  from  the  goveri 
without  giving  anything  in  return|i 
government  also  gave  managerial  positf 
unprepared  people,  to  fulfill  the  promises] 
to  them. 

The  country  consequently  suffered 
much  social  unrest.  People  were 
frustrated  and  disillusioned.  The  gover 
could  not  fulfill  all  the  promises. 

Finally  the  world  was  shocked  again  l 
alleged  suicide  of  Salvador  Allende,  as  his 
and  palace  were  bombed  and  destroyed  1 
Chilean  Military.  Allende  was  a  drs 
surrounded  by  incompetent  men,  and  the 
became  the  scapegoat  of  unscruj 
opportunists.  But  he  gave  his  life  for  w. 
believed,  and  many  believed  that  his  idea 
right. 


The  military  officers  responsible  for  the 


The  election  of  Marxist  Salvador  Allende  was 
a  matter  of  survival  for  the  Chilean  workers.  He 
promised  equal  opportunity  for  jobs  and 
participation  of  the  people  in  government.  He 
had  marvelous  dreams,  but  they  were  not 
carried  out,  because  of  the  strong  opposition, 
and  also  the  people  were  not  ready  to  take  the 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


and  who  now  run  the  government, 
temporarily  pacified  the  cities  and  count 
with  martial  law  and  summary  executions 
They  will  continue  this  “holding  action’ 
new  elections  are  called.  I  am  sure  many 
see  only  the  economic  side  of  Allende’s  p< 
therefore  view  him  as  very  nega 
Nationalization  of  foreign  companies 
participation  of  the  working  cl 
government,  the  more  technological  or 
education  and  other  reforms  have  awaken 
Chilean  people  to  a  realization  of 
potentiality  to  raise  their  standard  of 
without  the  help  of  foreign  nations.  No\ 
they  have  the  future  in  their  hands,  the 
prepare  Chile  to  welcome  the  future  gene 
And  as  Don  Alonso  de  Ercilla  Y  Zuniga 
let’s  all  Chileans  sing: 


Editor: 


The  ASBYU  gap 


Sacred  occasion 


Among  the  various  hearings,  investigations,  assorted  energy 
crises  and  revolutions  making  headlines,  the  most  significant 
event  to  take  place  this  week  will  go  unnoticed  by  most  of  the 
world. 

General  Conference  doesn’t  receive  much  attention  from  those 
outside  the  Church,  but  it  probably  provides  more  valuable 
information  and  wisdom  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  than  can  be 
found  anywhere  else. 

We  are  fortunate  to  be  so  close  to  Salt  Lake,  and  to  be  able  to 
hear  the  Conference  sessions.  Too  often  we  take  this  blessing  for 
granted,  and  forget  how  many  Church  members  yearn  for  this 
opportunity.  Hearing  the  counsel  of  our  leaders  is  something  that 
should  be  of  primary  importance  this  week,  not  placed  after  the 
rest  of  our  daily  activities. 


It  appears  that  the  gap  is  closing  between  the 
ASBYU  executive  council  and  President 
Nixon’s  executive  office,  although  it  is  less  clear 
who  suffers  the  most  from  the  comparison. 
ASBYU  President,  Mark  Reynolds  according  to 
Karen  Owen’s  article  on  Sept.  27,  .  1973,  has 
initiated  a  closed  door  policy  for  executive 
sessions  of  ASBYU  officers.  The  policy  appears 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  merit  if  we  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  observe  that  open 
meetings  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rule. 
President  Nixon  has  argued  in  the  courts  very 
persuasively  that  executive  privilege  between  he 
and  his  advisors  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  proper 
functioning  of  Government.  It  allows  man  to 
man  discussions  that  provide  candid  perceptions 
about  individuals  and  issues  that  probably 
would  not  be  made  if  these  remarks  were 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  eye.  All  of 
this  must  contain  some  credibility  but  when  we 
realize  that  we  live  in  the  age  of  the  ‘Tlig  Lie” 
uttered  by  our  national  officials  in  our  best 
interest,  or  however  they  choose  to  justify  it,  it 
raises  some  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  “closed 
door”  concept. 

It  may  well  be  that  student  government  deals 
with  issues  from  which  the  general  student 


body  needs  to  be  protected.  The  logic  escapes 
me,  however,  why  they  need  to  have  a  closed 
forum  of  all  the  ASBYU  officers.  Why  don’t 
they  just  close  the  doors  of  the  fourth  floor.  It 
might  be  that  no  one  would  realize  it  for  a  week 
or  so  anyway. 

Given  the  failures  of  “Y  day”.  Circus  Maximus, 
Open  Forum,  etc.,  I’d  say  they  need  to  do  a  lot 
of  thinking  and  talking,  in  private  and  in  public 
before  the  stewardship  they  have  assumed 
becomes  a  reality. 

Mac  Haddow 
Pittsburgh,  Penn. 

Ron  Kass 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jan  Telford 
Rexburg,  Idaho 


tan.  Some  feel  that  if  they  attend  one  session 
“in  person”  their  “obligation”  is  done. 

Of  course  one  can  always  read  the  messages  in 
the  Ensign.  That  is,  if  he  can  find  someone  who 
subscribes. 

Concerned 
Ronald  Axtell 
Logan,  Utah 


Chile,  fertil  provincia  y  senalada 
en  la  region  Antartica  famosa 
de  remotas  naciones  respetada 
por  fuerte,  principal  y  poderosa, 
la  gente  que  produce  es  tan  granada, 
tan  soberbia,  gallarda  y  belicosa 
que  no  ha  sido  por  rey  jamas  regida 
ni  a  extranjero  dominio  sonietida. 


Editor: 


Who's  kidding? 


Try  it. 


Priorities 

Editor: 

The  great  conference  of  the  Church  will  soon 
be  broadcast.  Even  though  classes  are  not 
dismissed,  like  they  used  to  be,  it  is  still  quite 
disheartening  to  see  the  activity  or  inactivity 
around  BYU.  The  broadcasts  and  voices  of  the 
prophets  go  unnoticed  and  unheard  by  many.  It 
seems  that  many  let  conference  time  slip  by 
only  to  play  basketball  or  to  get  a  last  summer 


I  am  writing  a  letter  in  response  to  an 
advertisement  run  in  the  Daily  Universe  on 
Sept.  26th.  This  was  an  ad  for  the  Italian  Place 
Sandwich  shop.  In  this  ad  it  spoke  of  the  mob 
on  several  occasions.  My  question  is  why  should 
a  Mormon  school  allow  such  advertisements  in  a 
school  newspaper. 

It  is  quite  apparent  the  harm  that  the  mob 
has  brought  about  throughout  the  world.  The 
crime  and  the  corruption  which  these  people 
sanction  is  beyond  my  imagination.  Why  should 
we  allow  this  type  of  influence  to  enter  the 
Utah  Valley?  The  Italian  Place  may  have  fine 
sandwiches  but  anyplace  that  is  supported  by 
the  mob  I  don’t  want  to  have  any  part  of. 

Diana  Hancock 
Kuna,  Idaho 


Editor: 

Three  cheers  for  Professor  Moore  who 
in  our  (bicycle  riders)  defense.  I  agree  10 
cent  that  something  needs  to  be  done 
some  cycle  routes  around  campus.  Say  t 
from  Helaman  Halls  to  a  class  on  campu 
are  required  to  WALK  our  bikes  to  the  t 
the  ramp  then  we  can  ride  them  across  the 
then  only  to  WALK  them  to  our  class.  1  v 
like  to  suggest  that  all  bicycle  riders  either 
young  coed  to  walk  to  class  with,  who  v 
look  much  better  than  a  bike,  or  we  get' 
paths  on  which  we  can  ride  our  bikes.  1  v  ( 
also  like  to  suggest  to  those  walkers 
complain  about  bicycle  riders,  to  try  rid 
bike  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  see  wh 
have  to  put  up  with. 

Val  F 
Kayenta,  Ar 


- 


W.  Europe,  U.S.  Students  ieorn  fund  raising  methods 


relationship  cited 


By  BOB  CAZIER 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


Ricks  College  took  a  lesson 
from  BYU  Friday.  The  lesson 
unfolded  as  leaders  of  BYU’s 


The  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  was  discussed  Friday 
by  Dean  Martin  B.  Hickman  of 
the  College  of  Social  Science. 
The  lecture  was  sponsored  by 
the  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  Honor 
Society. 

Dr.  Hickman  said  that  to 
understand  the  Ameriean- 
European  relationship  of  the 
past  25  years,  “you  had  to 
speak  the  language  of  military 
strategy.”  In  order  to 
understand  the  next  25  years, 
“you  will  have  to  speak  the 
language  of  economics.” 

He  said  that  in  the  past,  the 
policies  of  tariffs  and  trade 
have  been  subordinated  to 
troops  and  military  matters. 
He  said  that  now  the  military 
threat  of  Russia  has  declined 
in  Western  Europe,  these 
economic  problems  have 
surfaced. 

Dr.  Hickman  said  that  when 
the  American  price 
stabilization  was  eroded  away 
by  the  Viet  Nam  war,  the 
inflation  manifested  itself,  and 
the  European  states  became 
very  worried  about  American 
economic  stability.  He  said 
there  is  a  great  concern  in 
Europe  over  what  action  the 
U.S.  will  take  now. 

There  is  the  threat  that  the 
U.S.  government  “will 
undertake  a  protectionist 
policy,  that  will  raise  tariffs, 
impose  quotas  and  withdraw 
troops.”  Dr.  Hickman  said  this 
program  would  be  an  effort  to 
“restore  economic  stability  at 


home,  sacrificing  the  U.S. 
position  abroad  as  a  leader  in 
the  Western  Alliance.” 


Student  Development 
Association  schooled  students 
from  Ricks  in  the  do’s  of 
money  raising. 

The  Student  Development 


Association  is  a  church  fund 
raising  program  run  by 
students.  It  is  primarily 
interested  in  raising  money  for 
the  library  but  is  now  trying  to 
expand  its  operation  to 
include  other  church 


organizations.  To  accomplish 
this  goal  it  is  expanding  the 
program  to  include  the  Church 
College  of  Hawaii  and  Ricks. 


Friday’s  meeting  was  to 
acquaint  the  people  from 
Ricks  on  the  mechanics  of  the 
BYU  organization. 

Phil  Marriott,  president  of 
SDA,  said  he  would  like  to  see 
the  organization  contribute  to 
the  Church  Lamanite 
programs,  seminaries,  Church 
secondary  schools  in  south 
America  as  well  as  others. 


Marriott  said  the 
organization,  a  relatively 
young  one,  was  one  of  only  a 
few  in  the  nation  and  perhaps 
the  most  successful. 

The  organization  sponsors 
telethons,  bikethons, 
novelthons  as  well  as 
personally  contacting  notable 
individuals  all  across  the 
nation. 


How  to  choose 
a  good  barber 
without  risking 
a  bad  haircut. 


watch  the  guy 
work  on 
someone  else 
before  he 
works  on  you. 

Come  in, 
sit  down  and 
watch  a 
good barber 
work. 


I) 


Ron’s  Hair  Rffair 


Haircuts  $2.00  Razor  cuts  $3.00 
113  E.  800  N.  Tues.-Fri.  10-6;  Sat.  9  a.m.-6  p.m. 
(Next  to  Heaps)  373-9290 


So  You're  Getting  Married? 


■m 


That's  great!  Be  sure  all  those  special 
feelings  you  have  are  captured  forever. 
At  Evan  Hall's  that's  just  what  we  do! 
Exceptionally  fine  photography  and  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  Just  for  you.  Call  us 
now  and  reserve  that  special  date.  We'll 
be  glad  to  make  your  wedding  day  one 
you'll  always  remember. 

560  So.  State 
OREM 


Suite  F3  Ph.  224-0767 


COVERAGE 
OF  TOMORROW’S 
HEARINGS  FROM  START 
TO  FINISH 


■IMnUN  8:0*  4M 


88.9 


National  Public  Radio 


CODLING 


S9SVE.M 


SPECtRl 


Late  model  cars  run  “extra”  hot  nowadays  — abc 
235°  under  pressure.  Engines  must  cool  fast  — winl 
and  summer.  We’ll  give  your  cooling  system  the  se 
vice  required  by  auto  manufacturers:  (1)  drain  ai 
reverse  flush  to  remove  flakes  and  scales,  (2)  cle 
with  chemical,  (3)  reverse  flush  a  second  time  ur 
system,  including  heater  is  clean,  (4)  install  coola 
to  -34°F,  (5)  install  stop  leak  for  added  protectic 
(6)  pressure  test  system  for  leaks,  (7)  check  therm 
stat,  hoses,  clamps  and  pressure  cap  and  (8)  adji 
all  belts. 


ONLY 


Offer  good  Oct, 
'til  Oct.  15 


® 


CAMPUS  HUSKY 


1429  N.  150  E. 
Provo,  Utah  84601 
Ray  Palmer,  Mgr. 


